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EMENT LIBRARY © 


Concrete Construction about the Home and onthe Farm - Free 
Concrete Houses and Cottages. Vol. 1. Large Houses - $1.00 

Vol. 11. Small Houses - 1.00 
Concrete in Highway Construction - - - - - . 1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction (del livery chars 10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction - - - - - - - 1.00 
Concrete Cottages - - - ------+--.- - Free 
Concrete Country masidencee i of J mame - + - ; $2.00 
Concrete Garages- - - Free 


A Home of Your Own 


If you have or ever expect to have a home of your own, a sub- 
urban house, a country place, a cottage or a bungalow, yor 
should write today for those volumes of the Atlas Concrete 
Library which will especially help you. 

These are practical books about home-building. They give pictures of suc- 
cessful houses built of solid concrete, reinforced concrete, concrete blocks wit! 
stucco, frame houses with stucco, and in fact every kind of house in every sty] 
of architecture that can be successfully made with a combination of sand, grave 
and Atlas Portland Cement. . 

“‘Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm’ 
not only suggests the large number of uses to which Atlas Portland Cement ca 
be put, but it gives working diagrams and dimensions, so that you yourself cai 
make a great many of the simpler of these things. 

The reasons why you should send for and read these books are that concret 
is the building material of the present and the future, that it is cheaper in the lo: 
run than any other construction, that you can do a great deal of it yourself, 1 
ing cost of labor; that it makes the home grounds more beautiful, as well 
supplying all the necessary utilities, and that it is fireproof, sanitary and clean 

WRITE TODAY FOR THE BOOKS IN WHICH YOU ARE MOST INTERESTED 


THE ATLAS porttann CEMENT company, DEPT. 40, 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
Largest output of any Cement Company in the world —Over 50,000 Barrels per day 
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O you know precisely what The 


Advertisers ana Readers 
eed 

D House Beautiful is and what niche 

it fills in American life? I did not 


know myself until I had been connected 


with this publishing house for some time, | 


but | can now express to you briefly 
just what the magazine aims to do, and 
why people read and believe in it. 

The House Beautiful is devoted to 
comfort, simplicity and harmony in 
house building, decorating and furnish- 
ing; to the planning and care of the 
grounds and to practical gardening. 
There is no other magazinein the country 
devoted to precisely the same things, 
and there is no other magazine with 
standards quite so high. We have never 
consented, in the interests of any of our 
advertisers, to recommend either types 
of architecture, furniture or decorative 
features which we do not honestly 
believe to be good. We have played fair 
with our readers and this is our strongest 
hold. They have faith in the statements 
we make, and while our taste may not 
be infallible, it is at any rate sincere. We 
endeavor in the magazine to give our 
readers new ideas in decoration, news 
about the fashions in furnishing, and 
suggestions as to how they may make 
the best use of what they have. 

Our value to our advertising patrons 
lies in the fact that no human being would 
take The House Beautiful who is not 
interested in our particular subjects. We 
have very little to interest the general 
reader. We go to the man or woman 
who plans to build, remodel, decorate or 
refurnish, either in the immediate future 
or later, and for this reason, while we 
may not produce as many replies as a 
magazine of general circulation, our ad- 
vertisers generally get better cash returns 
in proportion to the number of replies. 

Our readers range from those with 
moderate incomes to those with very 
large incomes. While we occasionally 
feature a notable country house, like the 
Rockefeller home at Pocantico Hills, 
the majority of the houses shown range 
from $3,000 to $10,000. 

I believe it will be hard to find a 
magazine better adapted for reaching 
the householder. 


PAUL W. MINNICK, Advertising Mgr. 
246 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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KEWANEE 

WATER SUPPLY 
Running Water at Even Temperature 
Irrespective of Weather. Season or Climate 


The Kewanee System of Water 
Supply is the original air pressure, 
tank-in-the-basement system— 
a complete independent water- 
works for anybody—any needs— 
any building—anywhere. 


involving the use of air pressure instead 
of gravity. Avoid cheap imitations and 
look for our trade-mark and name plates 
on tanks and pumping machinery. Get 
the genuine and you will take no chances 
—we guarantee that. 


Our ten years of practical 
experience and the technical knowledge 
of our trained experts has made this the 
most practical of all water supply system. 
There is no elevated or attic tank to 
freeze, overflow, leak or collapse, be- 
cause the Kewanee Tank is buried in 
the ground or located in the cellar. 


Over 10,000 Kewanee Water 
Systems are in successful operation today, 
supplying water for country and suburban 
residences, clubs, farms, schools, public 
and private institutions, villages, etc. 

The Kewanee System is not 
an imitation— it is not a substitute. 
It is the original water supply system 


Many features of the Kewanee 
System are covered by patents and can- 
not be had in any other water supply 
systems. 

Expert engineering service is 
free and every Kewanee System is thor- 
oughly guaranteed—a guarantee which 
actually means something. Let us show 
you how to solve your water supply 
problem. 


Kewanee Tanks and Pumping Machinery 


give perfect service under all conditions. Write 
for our complete illustrated Catalogue No. 6. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, IIl. 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg. , 50 Church St., New York. 
305 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 











You Can’t be fooled on|COME-PACKT |and You Save over Half 


You can't be fooled | one Hundred other splendid 
on ‘Come-packt” | pieces ($3 up) all Quarter sawed 





You save over one half be- 
cause we manufacture and 


























genuine White 
Oak every time. 
A few minutes 


choice of seven 


finishes free. 








Study Sectional Furniture : vse : ship direct to you at lower 
Table for it comes un- White Gak—rich in beautiful fake prices than dealers pay. Why 
“Z stained and the fin- pay middiemen's profits, 
$17 ished sections are ready store rents, clerks’ wages, etc.,as 
to put together. You see wellas high freights 
just what you get and costly packing— 
—and you get alladd to the PRICE 
Quarter - sawed not the value of store 





furniture. 

Try our way ONCE 
—that’s the proof. 
“Your money back 
if you say so.” 


Beautiful catalog free. 





cushions 


B 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 104 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 








OUDE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHANGE 


E are constantly receiving letters 
from House BEavtTIFUL  sub- 
scribers asking where they can 


dispose of odd pieces of furniture, 
china, silver, Sheffield plate, and _ so 
forth, and where they can find other odd 
pieces. This department was established as 
a means of intercommunication between our 
readers, and has become one of the most 
interesting features of the magazine. There 
is probably no housekeeper who would not 
be glad to sell or exchange some part of her 
household equipment for something else 
that she needs more. And at the same time 
she may wish to find a clock or a high-boy to 
go with what she now has. Tue House 
BEAUTIFUL editors are not always in a posi- 
tion to say just where things can be ex- 
changed or sold, and this department should 
result in satisfying a great number of sub- 
seribers. It should also make interesting 
reading, even for those who are not seeking 
particular pieces. 

We have placed a merely nominal price 
on the space, $7.00 an inch each insertion. 
Nothing less than one-half inch accepted, 
$3.50 each insertion. If readers will send 
photographs of objects they wish to dispose 
of, we will make half-tone cuts free of charge, 
provided they use not less than two-inch 
space. Remittances must accompany all 
advertisements. Announcements may bear 
the name of the subscriber, or they may have 
answers sent in care of THe Housr Bravuti- 
FuL Readers’ Exchange. Business houses 
and general advertisers who offer articles 
appropriate for this department may secure 
insertion in these columns, by so specifying, 
at the same rates. 

All copy, pictures, and communications 
should be addressed to, 

Advertising Manager, Tae House Brautt- 
FUL, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 











EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 
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- INDIVIDUALITY IN FURNITURE | 








( Wituam LEAVENS & Co. 32 CANAL UT. BosToN..MASS. 


expression of your taste in 
in lines and form. 
le selection of styles, and 
f several finishes; or will 
m your own suggestions to 
harmonize with the color schemes of your rooms. 
Our stock is especially rich in models of Old 
New England Furniture which so admirably 
accords with interiors of good taste and refinement. 
Let us send you (gratis) a full set of illustra- 
tions of our different models. 


Lies as much in the 
color and finish a 
We offer you a wi 
your choice of any 
finish your furniture f 























FIRE WORSHIPPERS 


: Little wor 
i about a crackl 
hold approac h 
open fire 

Boston Face Bi 

: our blue prin 
and learn wh; 


PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
Dept. 14, BOSTON, MASS. 


r many savage races worship fire. There is a magic 
fire of logs or glowing coals nothing else in the house- 
But the open fire must have the right setting. Your 
the right setting if you insist upon Philadelphia and 
Any intelligent mason can erect them from 
Our catalog is yours for the asking. Send for it today 
ir mantels are the best. 


< mantels. 























THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


INTERIORS REMODELED 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


STEINWAY HALL 
D’'ARCY GAW 





or window nook would lend character t 
are combined. Your gowns, furs and 
absolutely safe from moths, dust and 7 ned >ss. 





A Piedmont in Your Hall 

your whole home. Practicability and sentiment 
in a Piedmont Chest of genuine Red Cedar are 
Piedmont Chests may be handed down as 


eer eee are of such beautiful and honest craftsmanship. 


The Colonial Wi 


strong lock 
with heavy 
possibi 


. 
e , 
Special: 5 Days’ Fre 


factory, we eve 


[EDMONT Bi CHI N} a 


Fitted with 


alas ie of % Cc 
, is made of % in. Solid Red Cedar. Studded 


wide bands of dull finished copper. 

st of the Mississippi River. This low price is 
cedar section and ship direct to you. By our 
this chest in your own home at no cost. If unsatis- 
> for our catalog of chests of all styles and prices. 
STATESVILLE, N.C. 


dow Seat or Hall Che N 
atay 


n pay the 





2 
Pad 





























OUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHAN 





ORIENTAL RUG QUALITY 








Like this is in all the rugs in my = ie eee This Kazak is a 
lustrous masterpiece 7:6x5, antique, and was sold for $75. 
Who else sells such rugs under double this price? I have 
smaller ones, just as good, for $35.00. have every weave 
at sensible prices, but I have no doctored or faded trash. 
Why not buy rugs right? 

Assortments prepaid on approval to responsible parties. 
Write today for my literature. 


MAJOR L. B. LAWTON, U.S. Army, Retired 
| 


314 Cayuga St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 





Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowen | 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 








| COLONIAL FOUR-POST BED | 


Hand-r ns 
posts, i 

tul il finish. 

Wi ath fro 
—_ | 


as 





olid mahogany, fluted 
1 pineapple tops, beauti- 
n 3 to 4% ft. posts 5 or 544 ft. 
red. Headboard and foot- 
la , or with plain, turned bar 
across foot, ifdesired. Price, $45, F.O. B. 
Boston. I make all kinds of Colonial Re- 
productions and sell direct at manufac- 
turers’ price. 


Write TO-DAY for catalogue A. 


PETER EMERSON 
1113 P. O. Sq. Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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The simple lines of this door adapt 
it for craftsman interiors, Dens, Libra- 
ries, Studies, etc., and its beautiful 
grain and finish give a note of distine- 
tion to any room. 





are perfect doors, built of several layers with the gram 


running crosswise, pressed together with waterproof 
glue, making shrinking, warping or swelling impossi- 
ble. Veneered in all varieties of hard wood—birch, 


plain or quarter-sawed red or white oak, brown ash, 

|} mahogany etc. 

if Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong and 

absolutely perfect in every detail of construction 
Each Morgan Door is stamped ‘‘Morgan’’ which 

guarantees quality, style, durability and satisfaction 


In our new book—‘ The Door Beautiful’ — 
Morgan Doors are shown in their natural color 
and in all styles of architecture for interior or 
exterior use, and it is explained why they are 
the best and cheapest doors for permanent sat- 
isfaction in any building. A copy will be sent 
on request. 

Architects. Desc riptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet's index, pages 678 and 679. 


Morgan Company, Dept. E, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Distributed by 
Morgan Sash and Door Nerang fg(hieaee, lil 
Morgan fonoeay. Oshkosh 
Morgan Company, 
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AGENTS WANTED! 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an opportunity 
to make good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on 
sight. Write today. 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


A. M. MINNICK, CIRCULATION MANAGER, 246 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL, 























THE LITTLE SHOP 
605 Steinway Hall— 17 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


IMPORTS —Things for the House and Things to Wear. 
Unusual and Interesting. Gifts Selected. 











Shopping in New York 


A purchasing agent, whose taste 
and judgment have been widely ap- 
proved, will accept orders for the 
selection and purchase of furnishings 
—household needs and decorations 
of every description. Also will buy 
with discrimination anything pertain- 
ing to the wardrobe of the better class 
of women and their families. Will 
gladly discuss by mail, or in person, 
this proposition. 

Mrs. Walter Remington Nichols 
26 E. 2ist Street New York City 


(Circular and bank references on application) 

















OLONIAL houses 
demand simple 
treatment in 
hardware orna- 
mentation. A 
design in French 
Renaissance or 

L’Art Nouveau would be 
incongruous. For homes 
of Colonial Architecture, 
Sargent & Company 
provide a wide range 
of choice in hardware 
trimmings. 

















Sargent’s 
Artistic 


adds rot only to the artistic beauty of any home, but increases its selling 
value as well. The vast superiority in appearance and the wearing quali- 
ties of Sargent’s Hardware more than offset any slight increase in cost 


Hardware 


over inferior goods. Even if the most expensive goods are selected, 
the cost of the hardware is but a small proportion of the total cost of 


building. 

Sargent’s Book of Designs —Sent FREE 
illustrates a number of hardware patterns especially for homes of Colonial 
Design. But amene the seventy and more styles pictured can be found 
designs popsopriate or any style, period or architectural motif. In addition 
to the Book of Designs we will send free to anyone requesting it our 
COLONIAL K—showing Cut Glass Knobs, Knockers, etc. Address 
SARGENT & CO., 140 Leonard St., New York 
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Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


give artistic and harmonious coloring effects of guar- 
anteed durability, and the Creosote penetrates and 
thoroughly preserves the wood. The most economical 
and only appropriate coloring for 

Shingled residences, bungalow shingles 

or siding, rough board camps or cottages, 

boat and club houses, shelters, etc. 





Send for stained wood samples and catalog. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 


141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 1133 Broadway, New York 





Agents at all Central Points 




















MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS 


at ONE-HALF former price 


It has been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
home, and he has made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation —for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 

















AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


Mark Twain is the youngest man of his day. 


All his books are im 


bued with his spirit—they are new books; to own them is always to hay 
new books, a fountain of youth. They never age because humor, kindliness, 
and truth never grow old. They are books for young people of all ages 


Special Features of this Edition 


Mark Twain himself has written a preface to the edition. 


Brander Matthev 


has written the biographical criticism of Mark Twain and his work. Ther 
re portraits of the author from photographs and paintings taken at period 


a 
XQ when the different books were in process of 


includes his later collected writings such as 


Diary,” ete. 
HARPER & 


BROTHERS IN 


Franklin Square 
New York City 


Please send me for exami- OPPER. 
nation, carriage free, a set of 


MARK TWAILN’S WORKS, ~~ 
Author’s National Edition, ‘ k 
twenty-five volumes, cloth binding. It is oo 

understood I may retain the set for five days, AN ca 
and at the expiration of that time, if I do not gold. The books 


care for the books, 1 will return them at your 
expense. If I keep the books, I will remit $2.00 


a month until the full price, $25.00, has been paid. edition. 
H. B. 

The 
Signature .....sccccsceces erereceteneceseres PTTTITTTT TTT i 


Sernd books tO ..cccccccccccccccccccccsececovcceceecsecseeeseresserseeseesssens 


The binding is a 





cloth, with blue 


size 


inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


writing. This  editi 


saa? Dog’s Tale,” “ Eve’ 


There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, FRos1 
JEWELL, BEARD, DiELMAN, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CLINEDINST 
Mora, Wetpon, KemBie, Gitpert, Du Monp, Merritt, 


beautiful dark-red vellun 


title labels stamped i! 


are printed on white an 


tique wove paper, especially made for thi 


of each volume is 5x 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
regular subscribers to Tae House BEAUTIFUL. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters. 


) a A 
[(CORRESPONDENCE}gy 











CLUB ROOMS 


These rooms are for club purposes. I would like 
your suggestions as to wall finish, woodwork, color- 
ing and general decorative schemes. 

We have now fumed oak, mission furniture, and 
curtains and rugs to match. Our intention is to 
add more mission furniture and carry out color 
schemes throughout, including wall coloring, wood- 
work, ete. As you will see, some of the rooms will 
be connected by arches equipped with sliding 
doors. The floors will be hard maple. e.. 2. 

\s you already have commenced with the fumed 
oak furniture, it will be well to continue that for 
furniture, unless you care to make your living- 
room and music-room less heavy, and then would 
use mahogany furniture. The wall covering would 
be attractive in tans and buffs, lighter in some 
rooms and deeper tans in others. The fumed oak 
is excellent for club houses, and the tone of the oak 
takes the buffs and light browns admirably. While 
some of the walls would better be plain, some of 
them could take rich colored friezes, and also a use 
of panels could be made with good effect. Your 
ceilings would better be all alike of the very lightest 
shade of buff —an ivory shade. From that your 
tones can deepen to a rich dark brown with good 
effect. Your curtains would be of cream net over 
the glass, and the draperies of silk or voile to match 
the shade of the side wall. The portéires should 
also match in the arras cloth which is both sides 
alike and needs but one thickness. 

Your woodwork would better’be stained a brown, 
lighter than the fumed oak but in that color. 

The woodwork of your living-room and music- 
room could be painted white — a cream white, and 
your lightest shade of buff be used here, with rich 
colored rugs and mahogany furniture. This, if 
you wished any change from the fumed oak, which 
is excellent. 





FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


We are building a six-room bungalow with bath, 
concrete foundation and basement, in Mission one 
I want your advice in regard to furnishing, color 
scheme, wall decorations and floor covering. The, 
house is 35 feet wide by 51 feet long, faces the west, 
and has porch 9 feet wide across the front. The 
entrance into the living-room, which is 14 by 18 
feet, half partition in living-room resembling book- 
cases, which divides the room, 8 feet one side and 
10 feet the other. One large window on west and 
three windows on north in living-room. Dining- 
room off of living-room with 8-foot opening be- 
tween. Three feet of this opening is made into 
panel effect with Mission columns. Bay window 
of three panels in dining-room and box seat set in. 
Living-room and dining-room have beamed ceilings. 
Front bedroom off of living-room on south with 
fireplace between, so we have fireplace both in living- 
room and bedroom. Same st; Te windows in this 
bedroom as in living-room. Bath between front 
bedroom and guest chamber, which rooms are 
connected by a passageway. Guest chamber is 
12x 14, with double window on south and lon 
half window on east off of porch. Kitchen off o 
dining-room with butler’s pantry between. 
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THE THURMAN 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
VACUUM CLEANER 


EXCELS THEM ALL 


You cannot afford to experiment with poorly built 
or inetlicient apparatus. You want 


A MACHINE, NOT A TOY 


The Thurman can be operated by a child. Costs 
only a few cents per day. Will keep everything in your 
home clean. 





The Thurman is made by the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of vacuum cleaning machine ry in the 
world, and builders of the “The Thurman III,” a hand 
power vacuum cleaner that can be 


OPERATED BY ONE PERSON 
Write for full particulars 
GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR & VACUUM MACHINERY C0. 
Dept. H. B. A., 519 N. TAYLOR AVE., ST. LOUIS, U.S.A, 


This Morris Chair on 5 Days’ Trial 


This is the only strictly automatic Morris C hair made — and by far the most comfortable chair to 
= be had. Its back moves with your back—stops just where you desire—and all without even pressing 
a button or setting a ratchet. 







The foot-rest pulls out and sets in any position you want, or can be pushes up into 
the seat entirely out of sight. Some styles have a magazine rack or book shelves 
on the side—others have a secret box for concealing small articles. 


The Kelly Automatic Morris Chair 


is as beautiful as it is comfortable and handy. It’s made of the best quar- 


le 


ter sawed oak, thoroughly seasoned, and is upholstered in genuine leather. 
We can supply any style in any finish. 

But you'll have to see the chair to really appreciate it. We want to let you try a 
Kelly Chair right there in your own home, absolutely free. As we have over sixty 
different styles, write for our free catalog and send us the name of your furniture 

ealer. With the catak og we will send you a coupon which will authorize your 


dealer to let you have any Kelly Chair you want absolutely free, for five days’ trial. 
But write today, as we can offer you bargains now that we cannot offer you later. 


J. A. KELLY & BROS., Box 21, Clinton, Iowa 























50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE ” 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


saroxes =MOSKING = puita, 


910 CHESTNUT ST. 























CHARLES B. WILSON, Architect 


I invite your correspondence, particularly as to designing 
and planning Suburban and Country residences to meet 
every requirement, with landscaping in connection. 


Correspondence to 


309 Am. National Bank Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


Commissions Executed Anywhere 











i ZN 
ay fo 
bematiil Go 
100-page 
Book “‘Modern 
Bathrooms” 


F you want your bathroom 
to be a model of comfort, | 
| 





luxury and hygiene, send to- 
day for “MODERN BATH- | 
ROOMS.” It will — an invalu- | 
able aid in your selection of sanitary, practical bath- 
room fixtures—the kind that look best—last longest 
and cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
“MODERN BATHROOMS” explains by text 
and illustration the equipment of many bath- 
rooms, gives many valuable suggestions for 
arrangement, decorations, tiling, and teaches you 
how to select the best sanitary system at a minimum expen- 
diture. If you contemplate building a new home, or re-model- 
ing the bathroom in the old, this book should be your guide, 
Send for your copy today. 
Enclose 6c. —— give name of your 
architect and plumber ( if selected). 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Dept.§, Pittsburgh, Pa 





THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT’S 


African 
Hunting Trip 


NOW RUNNING IN 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


is as popular as the man himself. 











1909 BY CHARLES SCRYBNERS SONS 


Every one wants to read it. he first article appeared in the October number 
and the entire first edition of that number was sold out in four days. The Scribner 
presses are taxed to the utmost to supply the demand. ‘The articles are fascinating, 
full of adventure, and reflect the wonderful personality of Mr. Roosevelt. 





Wewill send Mr. Roosevelt’s First Article 
in Booklet Form and Two Big Numbers 


Free all to House Beautiful Readers who 
Subscribe to Scribner’s for the Year 1910. 


The subscription price of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is $3.00 per year, but we will send 
to any reader of The House Beautiful, who subscribes for one year from January, 1910, 
the Ni ber and D ber, 1909, numbers FREE; also an attractive pamphlet containing 
Mr. Roosevelt’s first article in the October, 1909, number FREE. We make this offer 
so that subscribers may have Mr. Roosevelt’s complete story. 














THIS offer is good for a short time only and should be accepted at 
once, before the great demand exhausts our edition. Write to-day, 
inclosing $3.00, and get Mr. Roosevelt’s story from its beginning. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York City 
AN AGENT WANTED IN EVERY TOWN SEND THIS COUPON WITH YOUR ORDER 


Send for Booklet Giving Terms | ROOSEVELT 


and Special Offers OFFER NO. 341 
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DRYING CLOTHES INDOORS 





waste heat. Can furnish stove suitat 





Hotels or Institutions. Write t 
D-12, illustrating and describit 
FRANCIS” DRYERS 





Plate No. 6608 


CHICAGO DRYER CO., 381-387 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


\ , VILL you test—entirely at our expense—Johnson’s Kleen Floor, the o#/y preparation 


keeping floors, stairs, etc., in perfect condition? With Johnson’s Kleen Floor, 
woman can easily keep her floors bright and clean—like new. All you have to 
to dampen a cloth with the Kleen Floor and rub over the floor — it instantly removes all s| 


stains, discolorations, without injury to the finish. 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


rejuvenates the finish—bringing back its original beauty. It will greatly improve the appear 


of all floors—whether finished with shellac, varnish, wax, or any other preparation. 


One of the greatest advantages of Johnson’s Kleen Floor is the fact that it is quickl 
—two hours’ time is sufficient to thoroughly clean and wax the floor and replace the rugs 


We want to send you, Free, a bottle of Johnson’s Kleen Floor and a Package 
of Prepared Wax, to be used after the Kleen Floor has been —— 
Johnson's Prepaid Wax gives the floors a soft, lustrous, artistic polish which does not 


show scratches and heel-marks and to which dust and dirt will not adhere. 
% For keeping mission and polished furniture, pianos and woodwork in perfect 





condition, all that is necessary is to occasionally apply a coat of John 
Prepared Wax with a cloth and bring to a polish with a dry cloth. 

e ‘ Floors receive much harder wear than furniture and woodwork, and 

+ © '% consequently require special treatment. Johnson's Kleen Floor should 





% “ws occasionally be used to put them in condition to receive the new finish. 
%%, “op *s 
ean 4% Drop us a line today and we will promptly send you samples 
Pan, of both the Kleen Floor and Prepared Wax, Free, also: iti 
$e Oy & “0, ‘ 
Roce, € Ny ful illustrated booklet on Home Beautifying. We attach a 
Fan ~~ ge “coupon for your convenience. 
%® %% %,," % Or % > 
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a, ets ee, S.C. Johnson & Son <sas 
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BEAUTIFUL 


Can be accomplished without in expense whe 

the “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” C ombine dDryer ur id L aundry Sto. 
Costs absolutely nothing to dry the The Laundry Sto 
serves the purpose of boiling clothes, he ating fli at-irons, and 
the Dryer, thus drying the clothes by what wo ild ordinar 


burnil al, wood 


@ Sold under a WRITTEN GUARANTEE to 
fulfill all claims made. This is your protection. 


@ This device is a household necessity and is within the 1 
every owner of a modern home We tf 1 Dryers of any 
size and capacity, suitable for Residences, Apartment Bi 


r new 48-page Cata 


CHICAGO” and “CHICA 



























































I have five Navajo rugs, red smog in §@ 
three and blue in two, one large coyote rug. IfI § 
use these on living-room floor, which is maple and 
to be waxed, what would harmonize in wall decora- 
tion and window material. _I have enough green 
mercerized silk in conventional pattern which I 
should like to use for over draperies at windows. 

I would like my dining-room in blue. What color 
of blue on wall and how should it be arranged? 
My dining-room furniture is all in mission oak, dark 
finish. I thought of having beams and woodwork 
in these two rooms stained to match the furniture. 
Have Mission rockers and bookcase for the living- 
room, and a mahogany upright piano. This is all 
the furniture I have for the living-room. Would 
you suggest any other piece of furniture, or is this 
enough? Also what window-curtain material and 
floor covering should be used in the dining-room? 
M. A. H. 


Your house is an interesting type, and must be 
followed as much as possible in the furnishings. 
Your plaster should be stained and not papered. 
We would make it a light gray stain in living-room 
and dining-room, or a very light buff, having both 
rooms the same. Both tints blend admirably with 
the Mission furniture, and make excellent back- 
grounds for pictures, books, etc. We fear you will 
have difficulty in using your Navajos. Their color 
is so intense that it takes away from any artistic 
effect you may be seeking. 

For the living-room it would be well to have a rug 
carrying out the buffs and browns with some other 
soft colors mixed in. Your coyote rug could be 
placed at the entrance of the room. Your book- 
cases filled will be a great help in furnishing, but 
you will need a Mission sofa with leather cushions 
and a couple of brown willow or wicker armed chairs r 
with colored cushions, and a center or library table. 
These with your upright piano will be all the furni- 
ture needed. The curtains would better be made 
of cream-colored net next the glass, and some of the 
beautiful cretonne or dimity outside the net. If 
you choose buff for the wall, the curtains should 
have the same groundwork — if gray, the ground- 
work should be gray. This prevents your using 
the green silk for the curtains, but cannot the silk 
be utilized in the front bedroom with the white 
paint and yellow treatment Have the wall 
covered with a green and yellow paper. For the 
door we would have plain green rugs the shade of 
the curtains. This will make a very attractive 
room. We would wish to paint the guest chamber 
in white, also and the bathroom. We would get 
domestic rugs for the guest chamber. 


A Decorator of 25 years’ practical experience can be 


consulted on all matters of House Decora- 

and Furnishing. I offer suggestions and color schemes for 
: ie eries, Floor Coverings and Furniture. If about to 
te your home or single room, send me $1.00 with size and 
ption of room, and I will advise you. Also send you suitable 
samples of Wall Coverings, Drapery materials, etc. 








Estimates and matecials furnished 


CHARLES EMMETT FRENCH 
623 Central Building - Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR_ own individual rug, differ- 
ent from all other rugs, and ina 


high class wool fabric adapted 

TH READ | to your own decorations. If the rugs 

Ae in stock colors do not suit your re- 

quirements, we will make one that 

THRUM | will, either plain, oye om or = 

' sizes up to twelve feet wide, any 

RUGS length. Seamless, wool weft, revers- 

ible, heavy and durable. Sold by best 

shops, or write for color line and price 

list to ARNOLD, ConsTABLE & Co., 
New York. 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N. Y. 

















“You choose the 
colors,we’ll make 
the rug.” 
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THE FEBRUARY 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


WILL CONTAIN AN ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE ON 


+ THE ENTRANCE DOOR, by Aymar Embury II A HOUSE 
‘ ON A HILLTOP, by Virginia Vail. The Third Article on 
AMERICAN DOMESTIC RUGS, by J. Lawton Kendrick. THE 
COLLECTION OF PEWTER. The Italian Renaissance in 
Relation to AMERICAN COLONIAL FURNITURE. 
These are but a few of the features—in addition to the 
Important Departments—In Metropolitan Shops. Old China. 
Questions and Answers. The Home Garden. 


OVER FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Your Trees—How To Save Them 


EN chances to one you are sorely neglecting them, and don’t 

know what to do about it. You have heard of so many quack 

“tree doctors "’ who have done their work unintelligently. and 
charged exorbitantly, that you have grown suspicious. And we 
don’t blame you. “ 

So the really important point about us just now is, who are we, 


and what can we guarantee to do for your trees ? 
Our tree knowledge was not “picked up.” It is an accurate, 
scientific knowledge of trees and how to care for them. It was 
acquired in the best schools of Forestry in the country, and has 
been supplemented by extensive practice. 
We do know our business. Do know how to trim, spray, brace, 
fill up cavities, and stop decay. 

_ It takes over fifty years to grow a tree, and one wind storm can 
twist it off or split it down, all because you didn’t know it had a 
weak spot or a hollow center. 

_ Our business it is to detect and remedy such conditions - 
in short, to give your trees a clean bill of health, whether fruit 
trees, shade trees or woodlands. 

Our booklet both tells and shows some of the things we have 
done. Send for it. 


NAGINKXO)NEA Actin... a. Ge) 


ComMERCIAL ¢Y WANIDKe).\-) 2 FORESTERS 
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845 Tremont Building, Boston 835 Monadnock Building, Chicago 1705 Flatiron Building, New York 











. Protect your Holiday Books 


Your holiday gift books—if worth preserv- 
ing at all—deserve to be kept free from dust and 
beyond the temptative reach of habitual borrowers. 
Those with rare, delicate, expensive bindings demand 
such protection from needless handling that 
Globe“Wervicke Bookcases insure. 


Almost every household accumulates at least a score 
’ or more books every year that, properly housed at the 
' time, would form the nucleus of a permanent home 

~~ library of never-ending satisfaction and enjoyment to 
every member of the family. 


Slobe-Wernicke Elastic Bookcases 


Are built in sections or units that interlock and can be built up into stacks of any 
desired height or width. Purchase a unit for the books received this year and let it be 
the corner stone for a new library, or an addition to the old. 

Look for the Globe“Weenicke trade-mark. It is your guarantee of quality—your 
protection against inferiority—your assurance of being able to obtain duplicates—at 
uniform prices, freight prepaid everywhere—at any future time. 


Handsomely Illustrated Book of Designs—Sent Free 


Merely tell us where to send our catalogue of 25 origina! designs for home libraries— 
describing the distinct styles and finishes of Globe“Wernicke Bookcases; quoting prices on 
every style and finish made—and it, together with lists of the 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 “World’s 

Best Books’’—will be mailed without cost. Simply sign 
and mail the coupon below. 


The Globe Wernicke Co.. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Branch Stores: 


New York, 380-382 Broadway. 
Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Av. 
: Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 




































THE FRUIT CURE FOR 
RHEUMATISM 


The Old “‘Cure’’ for rheumatism 
is some unpalatable compound, 
‘“‘well shaken before taken,” giv- 
en to correct an unduly acid 
condition. 


THE NEW CURE IS 


ATWOOD 
GRAPE FRUIT 


No new principle is involved in this 
fruit cure. It has been demonstrated by 
physicians and sufferers from rheuma- 
tism that the citric acid of this delicious 
Florida product accomplishes in the 
most delightful and natural way what 
the bottle method too often fails in doing. 
Says the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture, in speaking 
of citric acid: 





“Ttcombines with certain bases, and the result- 
ng combinations in turn are transformed 
nto carbonates, thus rendering an unduly 
acid urine alkaline.” 
Thus nature responded to the world- 
wide cry for relief from a distressing 
malady by appealing to the palate in a 
most seductive way. 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


Is the thin-skinned kind that is filled with juice and 
has the genuine grape fruit flavor 


Standard Box of 54, 64 or 80, 
according to size, Six Dollars. 


Buy of your Dealer. We do not fill retail orders. 
THE ATWOOD 
GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD 
President 


290 Broadway New York 


















































American Beauty 


ROSES 


The most magnificent 
and beautiful of all 
roses. You can grow them 

as well as other roses. 
Roses are famous all over America. 
Plan your rose garden now. Write to- 

day for a free copy of our new book, 


**Roses of the Garden” 
illustrating and describing all the leading 
varieties, and showing you how to start 
> right and avoid failure, Also describes our 
AQ wonderful new Rose, Jeanette Heller, the 

™ ideal garden rose, strong and mare a 
light Blush pink and beautifully shaded. 
We pay expressage on all orders. 
Heller Brothers Company 

American Beauty Specialists 

Box 18 New Castle, Indiana 
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A MODERN GERMAN HOUSE 
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The Home of Walther von Scheven, Front View. A. Biebricher, Architect 


F recent German houses, illustrated 

in this magazine, rough cast has 

been the medium. In the present 

instance we have brick construction, 
and as it is developed on rather un-Ameri- 
can lines, it is interesting from several view- 
points. It is, in many ways, very charac- 
teristic of the German modern school. The 
roof and window treatment would alone 
pronounce it to be of foreign parentage. 
Few American architects could or would 
build in this vein. The roof lacks that 
directness which seems to- be the present 
hall-mark of the American house, yet is not 
without a certain aggressiveness, entirely 
German. The house might be called the 





‘‘ Dwelling in the Garden,” for it has a garden 
outlook on all sides, and the setting, it may 
be said, is particularly important here, for 
without it, the building would be somewhat 
harsh. The main facade, shown in the first 
illustration, is perhaps less interesting than 
the rear, although it has several convincing 
points. 

The wall in relation to the house is very 
well treated. As seen in the illustration, 
it appears to be almost a part of the house. 
The divisions of the house are repeated and 
strengthened in the wall, the wall foundation 
being so placed as to apparently carry down 
the main vertical lines of the building. This 
scheme is of course noted only from the 
25 


garden, and is best seen from the point 
where the camera was placed for the picture, 
but Herr Biebricher evidently gave this 
part of the composition a good deal of atten- 


tion, for it is a very successful piece of 
designing. The entrance to the main hall is 


seen at a closer range in the detail which 
gives a portion of the wall, the end of house 
and the steps leading down into the garden, 
and also in a separate entrance picture. 
Looking again at the first picture, the 
squareness of the design is felt. It is formal, 
formal in a very German way, and quite 
devoid of those picturesque touches which 
are associated with the work of the secession 
movement. The roof has the effect of a 


Side View, Showing Entrance and Wall Fountain 


roof within a roof — really a gable — devel- 
oped on original lines, and relieves the ex- 
treme plainness, but it is doubtful whether 
the scheme is altogether desirable. Dormers, 
however, would have marred the effect 
desired and an unbroken roof would have 
darkened the third floor. All architects 
know of these difficult lighting problems; 
whether to sacrifice the design for the sake 
of additional sunlight, or to sacrifice comfort 
for outward beauty. 

The window arrangement throughout the 
house, it must be admitted, is extremely 
clever. Large openings have been well 





handled and an irregula 
given an appearance of formality by 
fine balance of voids and masses 

In the exterior color scheme, harmon’ 
also been achieved. The bricks ar 
with wide, white joints, the trim is white 


the window boxes and trellises are paint 
From the rear the building 
extremely interesting. The wide circul 
bay, the very excellent dormers, the greate 
sag of the roof, the deeper cornice, the we 


that color. 


designed porch, all make this ‘‘side”’ of 
house decidedly worth while. 


The entrance is particularly pleasing 


The Hall with Dark Walls and Light Trim 


r treatment has bs 


The Rear of the House with a Garden Outlook 


rather Georgian character is worthy of note, 
also the attractive use of the circle as a 
lecorative unit, to be seen in _ several 
windows, in the window guards, and in the 
baleony rails. In these particulars; German 
irchitects are highly successful. They are 
usually masters of detail and especially in 
their interiors do they use the “repeated 
motif’’ scheme with admirable results. Some- 
times it will be a conventional flower, so 
handled that it forms an admirable decor- 
ative note, and one used throughout the 
house in all the minor accessories. In less 
skilful hands such a treatment would become 


The Entrance to the House] 
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tiresome and trifling, but"German architects 
and decorators seem to be able to give it 
fitness and force. 

The vestibule of the brick house has a 
marble floor, white walls, and glazed doors 
opening into the hall, the library and the 
living-room. The trim is white and the 
effect is of a small white room, scarcely more 
than a connecting link between the white 
entrance and the gray library beyond. A 
white vestibule seems to be a favorite scheme 
in many German houses, particularly where 
there is a good deal of white in the exterior, 
and where the main rooms are finished in a 
dark wood. Here the marble floor has 
enough gray and black to make the transi- 
tion a natural one, and no conflict is felt in 
passing from the rooms trimmed in white, 
with dark walls, to the rooms where both 
walls and trim are fairly dark. 

The nook of the living-room, character- 
istic of the modern movement, is given in 
one of the illustrations. On the walls is a 
grayish blue paper in a fine stripe. The 
pictures are Japanese prints of strong decora- 
tive quality, and four monotypes which hang 
in a row over each davenport, lounge, couch, 
or sofa, as one may be pleased to call this 
somewhat cumbersome piece of furniture. 
The sofas are not built-in, but were designed 
for the spot where they are placed, and are 
seldom moved. 
The upholstery is 
a darker blue-gray 
than the paper. 
In the curtains, 
both tones are re- 
peated, while the 
rugs have a good 
deal of the lighter 
tone combined 
with pink and old 
ivory, colors seen 
in the Japanese 
prints. 

Houses offering 
a hint here and 
there to American 
builders are well 
worth considering, 
and in this in- 
stance certain de- 
tails could well be 
incorporated into 
a working plan. 
The entrance 
might be trans- 
planted with good 
results, and other 
points, on investi- 
gation, will sug- 
gest themselves as 
being quite suit- 
able for the Amer- 
ican home. 

This house in its decorative scheme sug- 
gests the German exhibition at St. Louis and 
also the many beautiful rooms shown in the 
Dresden exhibition a few years ago. 

This Arts and Crafts Exhibition, say a 
German writer, constituted a central meeting- 
point for the developments of recent years in 
German applied art, the world of industrial 
art, not only in Dresden but in other art 





The Vestibule 
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The Nook in the Living-room 


centers where any 
touch of the mod- 
ern spirit is to be 
found, having for 
many months 
previously been 
preparing for this 
carefully planned 
and ingeniously 
organized exhibi- 
tion. What the 
undertaking hasin 
particular shown 
with convincing 
clearness, even to 
those who are 
most definitely 
outside the move- 
ment—and herein, 
too, lies its great 
national and edu- 
cational signif- 
icance—is the fact 
that the latest ef- 
forts of industrial 
art are no longer 
merely the work of 
isolated groups of 
artists, but spring 
from roots whose 
ramifications have 
extended through- 
out the German 
Empire, and vigorous growth is the result. 
The recognition of this, and a consequent 
general change of feeling toward modern 
German art, were the most satisfactory re- 
sults of the Dresden Exhibition. 

By dint of steady, quiet work, the modern 
movement in Germany has reached maturity; 
and the separation of the painters from the 
architects has furthered the advance. It is 


well known that in artistic industries at- 
tempts to break loose from the imitation of 
inherited art and to strive after new aims 
originated generally with painters. That 
painters should have more feeling for the 
outward form than for the practical part 
of their task, more eye for the picturesquely 
decorative than for the constructive, is only 
natural; but they are usually lacking in the 
most elementary knowledge of technical 
conditions. 

In the course of time some of the painters 
became architects and made themselves 
masters of the necessary technique; and on 
the other hand a very large number of other 
talented architects have taken part in the 
movement. This has helped towards prog- 
ress to a quite remarkable extent, and, 
without being guilty of any exaggeration, 
we may say that it is only by this co-opera- 
tion of the architects that the final triumph 
has been attained. Instead of the “‘indi- 
vidual note,” of the struggle for originality, 
the hitherto non-existent form, we now find 
a demand for real utility, for a right con- 
sideration for the kind of material used, and 
the practical need to be served. In conse- 
quence of this the public have regained that 
confidence with which the often fantastical 
designs of self-opinionated artists but seldom 
inspired them. The lost connection with 
practical life has been found once more. 

The great and material success of the 
exhibition proved that a dislike for the 
products of an industrial art which had 
become thoroughly tasteless, the desire for 
a more harmonious arrangement of rooms 
in dwelling-houses, and for household uten- 
sils of worthier design, had long been latent 
among a very large circle, and that the new 
movement had only been lacking in powers 

(Continued on page 42) 
















A SMALL HOUSE IN MONTCLAIR 


PICTURESQUE use of gables is seen 
in the residence of A. E. Wupper- 


mann, Esq., Montclair, N. J., Mr. A. 

F. Norris, architect. Two views of 
the house are given, and inasmuch as they are 
taken at different times of the year, mid-sum- 
mer and early winter, they give a more ade- 
quate idea of the building than is usual with 
photographs. They show how important 











































trees and shrubbery are in contributing to V 
architectural beauty, and how bare even a v 
very good design looks without them. 0 
The approach to the house is full of inter- I 
est. First a hedge, then the low wall of con- c 
crete nearly concealed by the green of the C 
hedge, then the lawn and the big trees, the a 
low steps of the house, the terraced porch, and 
the inviting doorway. il 
Rough-cast forms the body of the house in v 
its natural color. The window treatment is a 
unusual, a scheme which is seen to better t 
advantage in the winter view, where no t 
leaves conceal the details. There are both ¢ 
gables and dormers, the latter well handled, F 
and not unpleasantly obtrusive as are many 0 
windows of this type. The chimney pots tl 
give an English touch which is felt in the gen- it 
eral treatment of the house. tl 
The plan shows the dining-room in the - F 
front part of the house with the living-room ; . nae ee ae 0 
caintine the depth of the first iy Both House of Mr. A. E. W uppermann, Montclair, N. J. fi 
are beamed, both have fireplaces, and are A. F. Mores, Architect. Mew Wout 
finished with that simplicity of trim, which different scheme of panel E 
all good architects now make use of in their ing, often flat horizontal F pp te 
houses. This is one of the principal differ- panels instead of the old c aoaieeas te 
ences between the interior of ten or fifteen vertical ones. Fireplaces 0836 a 
years ago and the interior of to-day, the are far more simple, less te 
absence of moldings and dust collecting mantel and more chimney- " 
grooves. Doors are constructed with a_ piece, and windows con & h 
Ww 
\ bi 
st 
H 
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to the other openings. In this house one 

the modern idea well set forth. 

» practical working out of the rough-cast 
scheme Mr. Wuppermann’s house seems to us a 
particularly pleasing example. 
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LATE XVII CENTURY FURNITURE 


The Fourth of a Series of Articles on Historic Styles in Furniture and Their 






Influence on Modern Designing 


Y the middle of the seventeenth cen- 

tury, French and Italian furniture, 

like the wall treatments of the day, 

became heavy and ornate. The 
vitality of the Renaissance was over. It 
was the age of beautiful surfaces; of elaborate 
ornamentation. Constructively neither the 
Italians nor the French had as much to their 
credit as in the previous century. 
Craftsmen were painting the lily 
and gilding refined gold. 

In Flanders and Holland, and 
in England, furniture designers 
were doing strong, vigorous work, 
and in the present revival of seven- 
teenth-century styles these coun- 
tries are represented. English 
craftsmen never interpreted the 
Renaissance as did furniture- 
makers of the continent. When 
the classic wave reached England 
it had gained and lost much on 
the way. There were French and 
Flemish influences, and there were, 
moreover, English traditions too 
firmly planted to be uprooted. 

English Renaissance, Tudor, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean, are 
terms associated with the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
a long period to sum up in a sen- 
tence, but one, which in spite of 
“mixed motifs,” was remarkably 
homogeneous. Queen Elizabeth 
was, of course, very much a Tudor, 
but having been honored by a 
style all her own, the term 
“Tudor” is often applied to the reigns of 
Henry VII, Henry VIII, and Mary, the latter 
once called “bloody,” but now politely 
spoken of as ‘‘Mary the Catholic.” 

Architects in this country usually make a 





English Oak Cupboard, late Jacobean 
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distinction between Elizabethan and Tudor, 
applying the former to half-timbered work 
and the latter to earlier stone and brick 
types. In England “early” and “late Tudor” 
are frequently heard, and there are many 
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An American Interior Furnished in Seventeenth-Century Oak 


subdivisions which naturally mean more 
there than here. 

Henry VII’s reign began in 1485 and was 
contemporaneous with the reigns of Charles 
VIII and Louis XII. Elizabeth’s long term 
ended in 1603, while Henri of Navarre was 
on the French throne. The early and late 
Tudor periods thus covered one hundred and 
eighteen years, the Virgin Queen appropriat- 
ing nearly fifty. In company with Victoria, 
she is quite entitled to her own “style.” Kings 
of other nations came and departed during this 
long sovereignty, and inasmuch as France and 
England were closely in touch during the six- 
teenth century it is interesting to note that the 
combined reigns of Henri II, Francis II,Charles 
IX and Henri IV were only a little longer 
than Elizabeth’s forty-five years of power. 

The Henri II period is very closely allied 
to the Elizabethan, through the strapwork 
motif in wood carving which was popular 
in Flanders, England, and France. It is 
seen in many English cupboards of the late 
sixteenth century and also in chimney breasts 
and wall treatments. It is one of the most 
valuable contributions of the Elizabethan 
period to design, and ranks with the linen 
fold motif of an earlier day and the “rising 
panel” of a later one. 

Styles in English furniture were of slow 
29 


growth, with much overlapping and inter- 
mingling. The Jacobean period was well 
under way before there were many changes 
in design, and it was not until Charles I 
was on the throne that the popularity of 
certain Elizabethan patterns completely 
waned. Even then the outlines of furni- 
ture changed little. The court and livery 
cupboards were modified a trifle 
to suit a simpler schemeof carving, 
but oak was still the chief wood, 
and so long as it remained in use 
“massive” furniture continued to 
be made. The Protectorate caused 
a break in the crafts and by the 
time it was over, and Charles II 
was safely placed on the throne, 
1664, many new influences shaped 
and developed English handiwork. 
The seventeenth-century furni- 
ture of our shops is largley of this 
period and it would simplify mat- 
ters if it were called Charles II 
instead of Jacobean, seventeenth 
century or Stuart. The Latin for 
James is Jacobus, hence the first 
of the Stuart kings was Jacobus I. 
If you have a King James Bible 
you will notice the spelling on the 
title page. It will be seen that the 
terms, Jacobean and Jacobite grew 
out of Jacobus; a needless explan- 
ation perhaps, yet furnituredealers 
could tell queer tales of the various 
definitions given of this word. 
Jacobean furniture is roughly 
divided into two parts — “early” 
and “late.” “Early Jacobean’ ’ preceded the 
Commonwealth, covering the reigns of James 
I and Charles I. “Late Jacobean” followed 





English Oak Cupboard, Date about 1670 
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the Commonwealth, including the reigns of 
Charles II and James II. The Commonwealth 
or Protectorate with Oliver Cromwell at its 
head was too turbulent to be very productive 
of the arts. 

After the Restoration, all English furniture 
became more graceful. Charles II had been 
brought up at the court of Louis XIV and 
returned to England with French ideas of 
comfort and refinement. 

The furniture of Charles II’s time, call it as 
you will, is worthy of its present renaissance. 
Designers retained the best of the many 
motifs bequeathed from the earlier part of 
the century, combined with newer schemes. 
Paneling remained in favor, but it was diver- 
sified by nail-head and spindle ornaments, 
both illustrated in one of the oak cupboards of 
this article. This is an interesting piece as 
it shows both old and new motifs. The 
heavy supports of the upper division are a 
survival of the early Tudor period. They are 
found in chairs, tables, and all manner of 
court and livery cupboards. Constructively 
the piece is not unlike many Elizabethan 
designs. The two and even three-sectioned 
cupboard was a favorite as early as the late 
sixteenth century. The heavy cornice is 
also old,but the paneling and particularly the 
spindle ornaments , place the cupboard at 
about 1670. The other cupboard shows the 
charming low relief of Charles II’s day. 

In the “Jacobean Room,” which is also late 
seventeenth century, we have a most interest- 
ing scheme of paneling and a beautiful ar- 
rangement of mullioned windows. The 
“grotesques” in the wall treatment suggest 
Flemish motifs, but are so well placed that 
they do not interrupt the simplicity of the 
walls. They are found at the corners of the 
room, in the door frames and in the chimney- 
piece. The fireplace of this room is an inter- 
esting mingling. The rising panel is found 
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A Jacobean Room Furnished and Paneled in Oak 
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the part of the house-holder to regard 

= urniture as an investment and a willingness 

;* ) buy for the future as well as the present. 

; For a long time furniture makers neglected 
& he seventeenth century. The demand for 

he cabinet work of the eighteenth century 
is so great that little attention was paid 

») the earlier period. It was hard to interest 
ple in anything but mahogany. Colonial 
es more than any others seemed to fit 
he American house. There were always 
the very expensive carved pieces in “‘Flem- 
h” or “old English” which were too 

laborate for the average room and which 
had little meaning except in rooms especially 
lesigned for them. It was not until ‘ Mis- 
ion’ furniture suddenly took householders 
y storm that oak really held its own with 

mahogany. The ‘Mission craze” had a 
rreat deal to do with the present revival of 
eventeenth-century oak, although, like 
ther furniture happenings, it did not come 

bout in a minute. The simplicity of Mis- 

“craft’’ designs won an instant ap- 
yroval and to a certain extent revolutionized 
living-room and library furniture. It suited 
backgrounds far better than mahog- 
y, being particularly in line with severe 

rims and plastered walls. That a great 
leal of it was unnecessarily heavy and awk- 
vard was at first overlooked. A little later, 
hen the novelty had worn off, many people 
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here in its real Jacobean significance 
cornice of the chimney-piece and of the ro 
shows the old strapwork scheme. The 
niture is all typical. The small chest 
drawers has the spindle and nail-head decor 
tion, and the round mouldings. In the « 
chair is shown the famous Flemish 
adapted to Jacobean ideas. The turn 
columns are extremely English; the scroll 
bracer is Flemish. The upholstered cl 
are interesting seventeenth-century 
very English but following Flemish 
tions. 

The importance of Flemish influence 
English chair making of the sixteentl 
seventeenth centuries has been empha 


in other furniture articles of this series, 
need not be further dwelt upon except 
suggest that in the 


ipholstered chai 





“‘Charles II” a hint Flanders is } 
discerned. This is not so pleasing in 
ment as the chairs given in the interio 

It is now possible to buy similar piece 
American makers, as the chairs, cupbs 


tables and beds of the seventeenth centur' 
now being copied and { lapted with n 

success. Our designers have reprod 
the cane work of the period, selectir 
patterns as are suited to American 





The chairs are usually of the 

Charles II type with spiral suppor 

straight tops. The tables are of se 

varieties, preference being given to a 

design with stretchers heavy supp 

survival of the Tudor table but on | Charles II Chair, Oak and Flemish Velvet 

lines and to the gate leg style, already 

popular. realized that it was possible to have sim- 
The interest in old oak styles is du plicity without going to such extremes. 

several reasons: one to the reactio1 Several craftsmen modified the earlier de- 

invariably takes place after a certail signs, while several furniture makers turned 

has long been in favor; another, that fore their attention to the seventeenth century, 

travel gives both purchaser and maker reproducing the plainest of patterns in the 


ent standpoint; a third the growing tende1 (Continued on page 42) 
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OME houses and gardens have enrich- 
ments. sufficient to embellish two or 
three, says Thomas H. Mawson, writ- 
ing on English gardens. They are 

veritable museums, and even in the gardens 
everything is named, labeled, and almost 
scheduled, yet they lack the one thing need- 
ful,—.a distinctive keynote. When you sug- 
gest the removal of a few of these prettinesses 
in order to lead off with, or make something 
to carry on the prevalent characteristic of the 
place, you are greeted with both surprise and 
alarm. 

Our houses and everything with which we 
surround them should, like the tree, be an 
expression of something. If a mansion, it 
should, like the full-grown tree, have an 
appearance of establishment and strength; 
if a cottage, the appearance of snugness and 
comfort should predominate, and thus from 
the greatest, throughout all to the smallest 
and most delicate portion, the expression 
that predominates should run along with 
harmonious but not stereotyped repetition, 
and with an easy flow that nature teaches, 
with due balance, and avoiding as far as pos- 
sible in the greater masses absolute symmet- 
rical precision. Unapparent balance is hap- 
pier than when it is palpable and exact. 

Suiting the Environment 

Thus fitness and beauty may direct the 
interspacing of the voids with the solids, and 
should also impart to the solids a distinct 
and speaking expression that accords in each 
case with its purpose and falls gracefully into 
its setting or environment, as should our 
houses and their several parts, their accom- 
panying gardens, the internal fittings, acces- 
sories, and details. Primarily a necessity, 
they embody our requirements and no more, 
but next comes the question how the raw 
need can, by careful manipulation and by 
suitable regulation of the masses and 
tones, convey to the beholder a sense of 
its grandeur, its elegance, or comfort to 
accord with whatever the desirable pre- 
dominating expression may be, consonant 
always throughout with a restful sense of 
unity both within and without the house, 
and in the grounds, and an absence of 
anything fragmentary. 





It is not a multiplicity of materials that 
makes an impression upon an artist. As a 
musician disposes the simple elements of 
notes and tones at his command to produce 
a combination which will leave, as all good 
music does, a lasting effect, so the designer 
takes first of all the simple elements of the 
masses and tones and apportions them, 
blending, alternating, or contrasting by so 
much or so little, and when the masses have 
assumed distinct shape and form, thus deter- 
mining the composition, and afterwards 
adding subtly the enrichment. 

Nature and art are the two great factors 
which we harness to work out our gardens, 
but nature in her multiplicity of form is 
beyond our powers even to record her works 
and facts, let alone our powers of imitation. 
A good garden may be in the landscape 
style, but it must be in the place where 
nature is lavish to begin with, and the de- 
signer has tentatively given a few touches 
of man’s cultured cleverness, and an appear- 
ance of orderliness and care as befits the 
comfort of those who are to use and enjoy it. 
What is often described as a landscape garden, 
namely, the unsuccessful attempts to imitate 
nature by making mounds and hillocks, wind- 
ing walks, the numberless groups of shrubs 
and rockery patches, and so forth, and all the 
other devices equally well known, and as truly 
abominated by all good people with taste — 
this is neither nature nor art, but results in 
an effect unrestful and irritating. 

Measured according to each season’s 
growth or decay, it is none the less a con- 
structive art, the result of deliberate plan 
and forethought, ever retaining the marks of 
the primal intention of man. 

Selectiveness of itself unaided by design, 
except by the merest chance, can never make 
a garden. An assortment of the choicest 


features, sundials, fountains, pergolas, well- 
curbs, etc., fails to please on account of aim- 
lessness and lack of intention — nothing 
bespeaks purpose. 


On the other hand, 























given first an ideal, then all variety of worthy 
objects may be culled and pressed in to 
enrich and adorn it. 

This richness of dress, and a certain easy 
freedom along therewith, is what every gar- 
den should possess. Nature is prodigal and 
free, but if nature is abundant, a garden, 
along with selectiveness, must be super- 
abundant, otherwise it is not worthy the 
name. It is not given to us all to indulge 
our individual tastes and preferences in 
gardenage, preferences which are as numerous 
and as diverse as our natures and tempera- 
ments, yet it may be said with some truth 
that we each have some pleasaunce which we 
long to see in realization. Many of these 
reveries may be fictionary, others are so 
childish as to be at once adjudged unfit for 
accomplishment. There is room for all, pro- 
vided they come within the domains of 
sanity, and accommodate themselves to their 
respective climes and habitas, and there need 
be no infirmity of purpose, and none of the 
pathetic attempts of incompetency. No one 
can condone ugliness in a garden of all 
places, and every one would condemn too 
much garden furniture and ornaments — 
“‘garden bric-A-brac”’ as some one has said. 

Art is Arrangement 

Each item or article, whether it be a door 
or seat, gate, arbor, or archway, be it object- 
ively useful in itself or for adornment, must 
by necessity be decorative, and contribute 
its quota to the effect as a whole. 

Artists the world over, in defining art in 
the simplest words, agree that “Art is arrange- 
ment.’’ We may add that its study “‘is not a 
matter of asking for recipes from this or 
that school, this or that national or racial 
art, this or that period, classical, Renaissance, 
or modern; true art scorns all staid and 
starched traditions”; on the contrary, it is 
the acquiring of certain simple principles 
that underlie all art of all times. 

Leaving out of the question the other 
arts it may be asked, What is the character 
of the lesson that the architect and the 
designer of gardens learn, store, and seek 
to teach? They claim the right to clothe 
and adorn utility with the grace of ap- 
propriateness. 














THE ROMANCE OF 
AN ITALIAN VILLA 


HE many vis- 
itors of all na- 
tionalities who 
have borne 

away from Rome a 
delightful memory of the Villa d’Este at 
Tivoli, one of the most beautiful gardens 
in the world, will be interested in a 
notice lately published that an action is 
to be brought by Cavaliere Gustave Nobili 
against the Archduke of Austria, who is 
the present owner of the villa, to recover a 
sum of seventy thousand dollars for the ex- 
penses incurred by the late Cardinal Hohen- 
lohe, of whom Cavaliere Nobili is the heir, 
during his tenancy, for repairs and main- 
tenance. It is, perhaps, worth while to 
recall the circumstances under which the 
famous villa was lent to the cardinal. 

After the deaths of the three great cardi- 
nals, Ippolito, Luigi, and Rinaldo of Ferrara, 
by whom the villa was created, the day of 
its splendor rapidly grew to a close. Begun 
in 1551, it was already sadly neglected by 
1672. One more cardinal of the line, a 
second Rinaldo, did indeed come into posses- 
sion, but in 1674, his nephew Francesco II 
died, and the cardinal was called on to 
throw aside the purple, to ascend the ducal 
throne of Este, and to take to himself a wife. 
Francesco had indeed restored doors and 
windows in the already dilapidated palace, 
but Rinaldo does not seem to have made 
any attempt to preserve his heritage; though 
chased from his patrimony at Este, he lived 
and died in Rome, only eighteen miles dis- 
tant. 

The heirs of Este found the villa a burden 
on their hands. To keep it up involved 
immense expense, and it was too distant and 
inconvenient to be of any use. They were 
ashamed of the signs of neglect which were 
constantly brought to their notice, and at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
reigning duke decided to sell it. He ex- 
pected to realize a splendid sum,but the prices 
offered were too low, and, much disgusted, 
he began to dismantle the palace and grounds 
of the many statues which still adorned them. 
A long negotiation was carried on with the 
King of Naples, who wished to acquire 
“eight statues adorning the Cypress Theatre”’ 
and the “Tibertine Sibyl, estimated at 200 
scudi.” He found a rival in a Cardinal of 
Modena, who finally came off victorious. 
Other treasures disappeared, and a second 
attempt to sell met with little success. The 
villa, denuded of its ornaments, found even 
less favor than before. It was too far from 
Rome, with which there was no means of 
communication except by a very bad road. 
Roman princes were well furnished with 
villas, and the only offers received were 





miserable ones from nursery gardeners. T 
duke then offered it to the Austrian ar 
bassador, but the gift was declined wit 
courteous thanks and the price put on tl 
Villa d’Este had, by this time, declined 
400,000 lire. It had cost millions. 

When the last of the Estes, 
Duke of Modena, a spendthrift and an exi 
died at Trieste in 1797, he left the villa | 
will to his only daughter, Beatrice, 


had married the Archduke of Austria. T! 
archduchess did little for her inheritan: 
beyond nominating certain gentlemen 
Tivoli as guardians and _ superintender 
These, ill paid or not paid at all, took littl 


interest in their charge; signs of ruin beca1 


more pronounced, the trees began to be cu 


for firewood, the fountains ceased to pl 
and in 1802 the palace was turned int 
barracks by French troops, who injured t 
frescoes of the Zuccheri and Tempesta ar 
broke the stonework. The last guardiar 
De Angelis, was at length obliged to write t 
his patron that the roof was becoming u1 


safe, but received the crushing reply tha 
l 


the duke intended to spend no sum, eit! 
small or great, in restoring the villa,— a r 
sponse that must have made 
Ippolito turn in his tomb. 
Artists and men of culture who visit 
this monument of a tasteful and exquisit 
past, lamented over the gradual ruin whi 
was overtaking it. At one time a sche 


was under consideration to buy it for th 


summer resort of a military training scho 
One cannot regret that this fell throug! 
and that Cardinal Ippolito’s cypresses 
look down upon peaceful surroundings. | 
was in 1859 that the Austrian cardin 
Gustav von Hohenlohe, who used to go ¢ 
Tivoli in summer for the sulphur bat} 
and who had found great difficulty in gettir 
pleasant lodgings, walking home one h 
day from Bagni, strayed into the groun 
for shade and rest, and was struck by tl 
idea of writing to the archduke to beg hii 
to let him two or three rooms. The ar 
duke was delighted to see a way of getti 


his care-taking, which amounted to about 


£50 a year, done for nothing. A contra 
was promptly drawn up, making over th 
villa to Cardinal Hohenlohe for life, on « 
dition of his keeping it in order. 

The cardinal, once installed, found 
greatest pleasure in restoring and 
proving his beautiful summer house. 
was not a rich man, and to have adequate 
restored the place would have absorbe: 
fortune, but by degrees much was dol 
the worst ruin was arrested, the fountai 
played anew, the trees were pruned, 
paths cleared, andthe roomsfurnished. TI! 
cardinal, who was a man of great cultu 
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Cardina 


with a gift of witty 

and amusing conversa- 

tion, kind hearted, char- 

itable, and with charm- 

ing manners, was much 

loved in Rome and delighted in entertaining 
his friends, and, in his time, some of the 
former state of the villa revived. Among 
those who visited him there from time to 
time, besides the Roman nobility, were royal- 
ties and ambassadors from all parts of Europe. 
His death, in 1896, removed a conspicuous 
and attractive figure from Roman society. 
His heir states that the late archduke at one 
time offered the cardinal one-third of the 
amount a sale would realize, on the consid- 
eration of his relinquishing all further right 
of living there and in return for the heavy 
expenses he had incurred. The villa was 
not, however, sold, and its owner denies the 
assertion of the Cavaliere. 

Liszt was often a visitor. The cardinal 
several times lent him the apartments for 
the summer, and friends still recall the 
fascination of sitting on the broad terraces, 
watching the sun sinking over the far Cam- 
pagna, and listening to the great musician 
playing Chopin. The old custode, Martini, 
was the last descendant of a long line of 
servitors, the first of whom came to Tivoli 
with Cardinal Ippolito d’Este in 1551. He 
died a few months before Cardinal Hohen- 
lohe. 


THE UTILITY OF ART 


LL the greatest art the world has ever pro- 
duced is fitted for a place and subordinated 
to a purpose. The best sculpture ey pro- 
duced has been the decoration of the front 
of a temple; the best painting, the decora- 

tion of the wallsofaroom. The greatest workof Ra- 
phael is simply the well-coloring of the walls of a 
suite of apartments in the Vatican; and his car- 
toons are only designs for tapestry. Michael Angelo’s 
greatest painting is on a ceiling in the pope’s private 
chapel. And we may multiply such instances. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s greatest work is the decora- 
tion of a wall in a dining-room for monks. The 
greatest work of Lorenzo Ghiberti, the leader of 
tenaissance sculpture in Florence, was simply the 
execution of some bronze gates. Gibbon says of 
the great church of St. Peter’s in Rome, desi 
by twelve architects, among whom were Michael 
Angelo, Bramante, and Raphael, that it is the most 
glorious structure that has ever been applied to the 
use of religion; while the Roman aqueducts, those 
marvelous creations of architecture, enriched by 
noble sculpture, were simply troughs for carrying 
water. —John Ruskin. 
“Remember, son,” said Uncle Eben, “you mus’ 
have judgment as well as enthusiasm. Good in- 
tentions is responsible foh some o’ de worst singin’ 
in de choir.’”? — Washington Star. 








“What do you think, my dear? Such luck! 
We leave for Paris in an hour.” ‘‘Really?” 
‘Yes, we’re going to Pasteur’s. My husband has 
just been bitten by a mad dog.’ — Bon Vivant. 











THE 


VALUE OF COLOR 


AND TEXTURE IN DESIGN 


NE of the most fascinating of all the 
problems in the design of a country 
house is the question of materials 
to be employed. The structure is, 

of course, except where the building is of 
stone or brick, covered by a skin, which like 
the skin of an animal, not only protects the 
house against heat, cold and wet, but also 
makes it beautiful or ugly, as the materials 
which compose it are individually lovely and 
in combination harmonious. The quality 
of beauty in each one of the substances em- 
ployed depends upon two points, the color 
and the texture. This is just as true of a 
house as of adress. Every woman will recog- 
nize that certain colors look best in materials 
with a gloss or shimmer on the surface, while 
others are good only on heavy rough fabrics, 
but in the design of a house the architect 
faces a problem, much more difficult than 
that of the dressmaker, because he cannot 
assemble the various colors and materials 
in large enough pieces to show him how they 
will look when the house is built. He must 
judge of their effect from small samples or by 
comparison with other houses in which they 
are used. Now this is by no means easy, 
since what looks well on a high, square, plain 
house oftentimes may not be appropriate 
for one of small surface and complex design; 
and textures which are exceedingly beauti- 
ful at a distance of fifteen feet, lose all char- 
acter and interest when set high toward the 
roof. It is therefore necessary to select 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II. 


materials which have a definite value either in 
color or decorative effect when the house is 
seen as a whole, from a distance, and which 


also create both pleas- 
ure and interest as 
seen from close by. 
Every one realizes 
the appearance of a 
house is improved by 
age. Few of the old 
colonial houses seem to 
us awkward in shape 
or ugly in_ color; 
although with these 
houses reproduced and 
colored as they were 
when new, it is very 
likely many of them 
would appear trite and 
common-place. To se- 
cure the effect which 
age produces during 
the process of building, 
is one of the ends most 
earnestly sought by the 
thoughtful members of 
the architectural profession to-day. They 
do not try to make the house look old, they 
simply try to produce that indefinable charm 
which comes from the blending of tones due 
to the action of the weather during a long 
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A Cottage at Chappaqua, N. Y. Alfred Busselle, Architect 
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period of years. A familiar illustration is 
the so-called Pompeian bronze finish, fre- 
quently used nowadays by makers of 
hardware and electric fixtures, which is the 
exquisite green “patina” due in antique 
objects simply to the oxidation or rusting of 
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A Cottage for Mr. E. P. Coe, Englewood, N. J. 
Aymar Embury, II., 


Architect 


the bronze, and in modern work obtained by 
the use of acids in the process of manufac- 
ture. At this date we cannot be sure as to 
what the original finish of Grecian and 
Roman bronzes was; most likely it was the 
nice, smooth shiny brown which is the nat- 
ural color of bronze — and were they put 
before us in their original condition half 
their charm would be lost. 

While for the most part the soft texture 
that forms the delight of old work is due to 
the discoloration of dirt and smoke, and the 
disintegration of the surface by rain, frost, 
and blowing sand, a certain amount arises 
from the fact that materials were largely 
worked by hand and had not the mechunical 
and monotonous accuracy of present-day 
methods. 

This much can easily be obtained to-day 
by returning to primitive methods; as was 
done in the gate lodge at Deepdale, Long 
Island. It is real “‘half timber” of heavy 
oak beams, gotten out by hand, filled in 
between with brick, and the surface plas- 
tered. The roof tiles are all hand made, and 
the stones of the foundation wall were cut by 
Italian masons of a low grade of intelligence, 
so that in this modern building we find the 
same variation of surface and the same high 
qualities of light and shade on each portion of 
the surface that made the work of our ances- 
tors so charming. It is an excellent example 
of a distinction I want to be clearly under- 
stood. It is not a copy of an old building; 
but the conditions which made interest in 
the wall surfaces of old buildings not only 
possible, but inevitable, were here repro- 








Gate Lodge at ‘‘ Deepdale,’’ L. I. 
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I laying brick 
ints so fine that the 
al ardly be see! 
xactly what is 
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W joints, 
pointed up with mot 
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blend with 
rT colors of 
John Russell Pope, Architect house, has much g 
er possibilities Or 
- interesting thing about brickwork is the gre 


duced. Such a reversion to type is, how- 
ever, much too costly for every-day use. 
Few of us can afford to spend the money 
necessary to build in this manner. We 
must search further for a method which shall 
be within the means of every one. 

There are in the market plenty of materi- 
als, distinctly rough of surface, whose cost 
is by no means prohibitive. For example, 
in the St. George Barber house the gable 
ends and the big dormer across the front 
are covered with hand-rived cypress shingles 
painted white and the resultant effect is 
almost precisely that of the old-time shingled 
houses. While the initial cost of the shingles 
per thousand is much more than that of 
ordinary shingles, their covering capacity 
is so much greater that the difference is 
almost neutralized. For example, the shin- 
gles of this house cost $22.50 a thousand. 
They are seven inches wide and twenty-four 
inches long, and as each shingle is laid ten 
inches to the weather (the expression ‘‘to 
the weather’ meaning the amount of the 
shingle which is exposed) each shingle covers 
seventy square inches. One of the best types 
of the usual run of shingles is the ‘‘ Perfection” 
brand of red cedar, which was used for the roof 
of this house. These cost $8.50 a thousand; 
thev averaged three and one-half inches wide 
and were laid five inches to the weather. 
Every shingle covered, then, seventeen and 
one-half square inches. As one of the large 
shingles covers four times the area of one of 
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Residence of Mr. St. 


George Barber, Engl 


produce. 


vood. 


wood, N. J. 
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lifference in tone which the mortar joints 
Dark red brick with the joints 
inted up with white give a wall almost 
in color, while the same brick pointed 
the ordinary gray mortar make the 
hole surface a dark purplish red, which may 
e far more successfully blended with the 
ther colors in the house. 
There are at present in common use for 


vall surfaces stone, brick, stucco, or cement, 


gles, clapboards, and half timber or the 
onbination of wood and stucco. It is pos- 
ble to use any or all of these in combination. 
* example, in the Chappaqua house the 
iers are of stone with cement caps, the 
wer walls are of concrete, there are brick 
nels below the windows, and the roof and 
ble ends are shingled. In the Barber 
use the lower walls and piers are of con- 
‘ete with the upper portions shingled and 
tain parts of the porches built of wood. 


[he Coe house has a brick base and piers, 


ith a limestone water table and the body 
the house of half timber. The lodge at 


Deepdale has a stone base with a super- 


tructure of half timber, the roof tiled, the 
himney, again, of brick. The Bendin Rode 
yttage is of stone and shingles, the wall 
gles and the roof shingles being of dif- 
erent varieties. The Bull house has a base 
* conerete, piers of stone, brick panels, 
hingled gable ends and the cornice and 
olumns along the front of white painted 
The little pump house is of brick and 
oncrete with a shingle roof. 
The combination of materials desirable to 
mploy varies immensely with the design, 
t how much of the fitness of certain ma- 
erials to certain designs is due to sentiment 
nd habit, I am not able to say. Certain it 
that we always think of a colonial house 
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as being white with green shutters and roof, 
although soft brown tones would probably 
be just as effective, and I even know of one 
house where blue was used with entire suc- 
cess. Yet we have seen so many colonial 
houses painted white and green that we 
inevitably associate these two colors with 
that style, although their original use was 
very likely due to the fact that Paris green 
was one of the earliest pigments easily ob- 
tained for coloring paint. 

Where various materials are used in com- 
bination, each should be appropriate to its 
position. For example, the little octagonal 
pump house is built of concrete with the cor- 
ners strengthened by brick quoins. Without 
the quoins the design would be common- 
place enough, if we except the delightful 
slopes of the roof. The angles are the logical 
points of reinforcement and they have been 





In the Bendin Rode 
cottage the architect 
selected the materials 
for the walls with a 
similar end, the differ- 
ence between the shin- 
gles on the extension, 
and gables, and the 
stone on the front 
make it agreeable from 
a distance, while the 
rough texture of the 
shingles and the 
curious and delightful 
way in which the stone 
is laid please upon 
nearer inspection. 

The examples which 
are illustrated in this 


: Mi 
article do not by any 


means cover the entire 
range of combinations, 
for they are as many 
as the possible designs; 
which is only another 
way of saying they are 
endless. Nor are the 
examples here given 
definitive of the ma- 
terials to be used with 
houses of the types 
illustrated. For ex- 
ample in the Coe resi- 
dence the base and 
piers instead of being 
in brick might be in 
stone; the half timber 
could be omitted ex- 
cept from the gable 


Bendin Rode Cottage, Haverford, Pa. Walter Smedley, Architect ends: and we would 


treated in this manner for a good many hun- 
dred years, both because of their structural 
quality and because the use of quoins lends 
variety of color and interest to a surface 
otherwise dull and uninteresting. There are 
only a few materials manufactured suitable 
for covering roofs; the ordinary ones, shin- 
gles and slate, possess an advantage over 
tin or composition roofs in having some play 
of light and shade on the surface. Tile has 
this quality to a still greater extent, but 
unless the other portions of the building are 
specially designed to fit the tile roof, “keyed 
up,” as it were, to a high note, tile carries 
the effect too far, improperly distracting the 
attention to the roof. 

The residence at Chappaqua and the Bull 
house have panels below the windows in 
brick. The position of these panels under 
openings where no particualr strength is 
required, makes possible the use of a pat- 
tern, while pattern brickwork in a plain wall 
often breaks up and destroys its appearance 
of stability. The pattern work of the panels 
fulfils the requirement which was earlier 
spoken of, as the surface is decorative when 
seen from close by, and yet the difference in 
color from that of the body of the building 
satisfies the eye from a distance. 


still have a house per- 

fectly logical and straightforward in com- 
position. My intention is simply to emphasize 
the fact that color and texture in materials 
play an immensely important part in the 
beauty of a country house, and one which is 
far too often neglected or slighted. Almost 
every one knows that an ugly house can be 
improved by painting it white, because white 
covers it much as an ulster hides an ugly 
figure; and the effect will be the negative 
one which an ulster gives. To carry the 
simile further, for certain kinds of building 
there is no color so good, even as a ball dress 
of white best displays certain types of beauty. 
Again the colors and textures produced 
by materials are the most stubborn things with 
which an architect has to deal, since it is 
not possible to get all materials in suitable 
colors. The scheme must be fitted to those 
at hand, rather than the colors altered or 
arranged to suit the scheme. When a 
painter completes a picture his work is done: 
with an architect the contrary is the case. 
His drawings are but the beginning of his 
troubles. He must execute them in unsom- 
promising brick and stone, and through the 
medium of mechanics, sometimes ignorant, 
often at cross purposes. The wonder is not 
that so many houses are_built which disap 


Cottage of J. C. Bull, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Aymar Embury II., Architect 
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point the expectation raised by lovely draw- 
ings but that so few fail to equal or surpass 
the sketches. And an architect’s usefulness 
in the superintendence of a house is by no 
means confined to seeing that the specifica- 
tions are exactly followed; that could be 
done by any competent carpenter He must. 
also see that they are interpreted in terms 
which fulfil his conception of the design. 
While there are many owners whose taste 
is equal to that of their architects, they are 
not able to foresee the effect of the drawings 
as completed, or the color scheme from sam- 
ples, and so an architect is as necessary to the 
superintendence as to the conception. 





A Pumphouse on Fisher’s Island 
Alfred Busselle, Architect 
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AMERICAN DOMESTIC RUGS 


The Second of Three Authoritative Articles on the Leading Makes and Grades 


Rugs a description was given of the 

more modest fabrics which have led 

the way to the utilization and manu- 
facture of grades of higher fabrics into a 
finished floor covering, and in this paper we 
shall endeavor to give a brief description of 
what might be termed the lower priced 
better fabric rugs which are now on the 
market. 

The first to come under our consideration 
is the tapestry brussels rug, which differs 
from the brussels and Wilton rugs in that, 
while it is essentially a pile fabric and is 
always classified in that manner, its method 
of construction is more simple than the 
production of a Wilton or brussels rug, for 
the reason that instead of the pattern being 
woven directly by the action of the loom, 
the pattern in the tapestry carpet is merely 
a printed effect. By placing a tapestry 
brussels rug alongside of a body brussels 
rug, it will readily be seen that the pattern 
in the body brussels rug comes out with a 
clearness and sharpness which is unobtainable 
in the tapestry. For commercial purposes 
tapestry rugs, or tapestry brussels rugs, are 
known as seven-wire, eight-wire, nine-wire, 
and ten-wire rugs, this designation being 
due to the peculiar method of weaving 
employed in producing the goods, viz., a 
, tapestry rug is woven on a loom without a 

jacquard and the essential feature of its 
loom construction being a wire motion, the 
wires or points indicate the number of loops 
of yarn to the inch. In other words, if a 
salesman represents to a customer that he 
is selling him a ten-wire tapestry rug and 
a rule is placed upon the fabric and ten 
distinct rows of yarn are not disclosed within 
the inch, the fabric is not as represented. 
The lower grade, or seven-wire tapestry rug, 
indicates that in one inch there are seven 
rows of yarn and that the surface of the 
carpet is not as well covered as it is in the 
higher grade of ten-wire. The difference be- 
tween the seven-wire and a ten-wire rug 
is easily to be seen by the most casual 
examination. In the cheaper fabric the back 
will show through and the general effect of 
the pattern not being exactly woven to- 
gether, is quickly apparent. The ordinary 
tapestry carpet or rug is composed of one 
ground warp, usually a small cotton chain, 
a pile warp on worsted, upon which the 
pattern is always printed and a jute stuffer 
warp, which is woven in the center of the 
fabric itself, thereby adding weight and bulk 
to the carpet. Only one weft is employed 
and this is either linen jute or cotton yarn, 
as desired. The weft is always sized and 
this operation adds much to the weight and 
assists in stiffening the back of the fabric. 

The preparation of the yarn for weaving 
the face on a tapestry rug is of decided 
interest, and a visit to a factory of this sort 
will well repay the trouble involved. In 
distinguishing between a tapestry and a 
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body brussels carpet, the purchaser can only 


be guided by this one idea, i. e., there is no 
limit to the number of colors which can be 
introduced in the tapestry rugs, but the 
back of the fabric shows no color yarn what- 
ever, whereas in a body brussels, every color 


used appears on the back in a more or less 
striped condition. In latter years some 


manufacturers with elastic consciences have 
attempted to confuse the uninitiated by 
artificial striping of the back of tapestries, 


but this effect is always imperfect, the stripes 
being broken and irregular, and the most 
casual study of the face of a body brussels 
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Khorassan Axminster Rug 
W. and J. Sloane, New York 


rug and a tapestry brussels rug, will indicate 
the difference at once. 

The printing of tapestry yarn upon a print- 
ing drum is, of course, one of the vital opera- 
tions in the manufacture of these rugs, and 
the process may be of some interest. 

The drums are of various sizes, an ordinary 
“half-print drum” being eighteen feet and 
nine inches in circumference and three feet 
wide. It is covered with a thin oil cloth 
and the yarn is wound upon it from six or 
eight bobbins. A printer and a boy, known 
as a “filler,”” are required for each drum. 
Alongside of the drum is a narrow frame, 
furnished with cords and pulleys, which 
holds the print boards, and these can be 
raised or lowered as required, so that the 
printer may have any desired portion of the 
design within range of his eye. The print 
boards are long, narrow boards, upon which 
the exact manner in which the yarns are 


2 
oo 


be printed is indicated. The pattern to 

printed from is cut into a number of 
rips, each of which is fixed upon a separate 
nt board and every color upon this 
pears a distinct number in white paint. 
h color printed upon yarn requires a 
parate color box, and in each of these 
xes a revolving dise containing the colors, 
hich dises are kept filled by the boy filler, 

se duty it is also to place them upon the 
es in the order called for by the printer. 


\fter everything is ready, the yarn being 


und upon the drum as described above, the 
rinter refers to his print board for the color 


; umber, which might be a blue; his drum 


‘evolves to the corresponding number on 
index, the word is given to the filler 

| the required box is placed in position. 
\way it starts, forward and backward, leav- 


ing its impression on the full width upon the 
the yarn pinned to the drum. All the blue 


the design is treated in a similar manner, 
llowed by the other colors in their proper 
equence, and when the whole operation is 
mpleted the yarn on the drum presents 
array of stripes of various colors, but 
‘king at the drum just at this time, it 
tuld seem almost impossible that these 
rns could ever be made to compose a 
pattern. After this operation is completed, 
the entire lot of yarn, together with the oil 
loth upon which it is wound, are removed 
dily from the printing room and sent to 
the steam room and placed in steaming 
hests stretched upon frames for the purpose 
f fixing the colors. It is then washed in 
old water, dried, and is ready for the setting 
nachine, after having been rewound upon 
s many bobbins as it was originally un- 
yound from upon the drum. The setting 
machine is an ingenious bit of mechanism, 
vhich really sets the various colored bobbins 
into a rough formation of a pattern. The 
yarn which is taken from the drum shows 
each end printed in a variety of colors and, 
maybe, an inch of blue succeeded by six of 
yellow, three of red, four of green and so on. 
3y a manipulation with each end of the 
yarn, using the lines upon the setting board 
s a guide, there is eventually obtained an 
longated representation of the desired 
pattern. The extent of this elongation may 
be better understood by a practical student 
‘ cloth weaving, when it is considered that 
the yarn is to be woven into a loop fabric, 
at the loop consists of two sets and the 
irn, or top of the loop, and that, in the 
process of weaving, the two sets of the loop 
re practically hidden, and the turn or top 
rming the face of the fabric. The creels 
re made to advance and recede for about 
he space of twelve feet, this being the 
maximum length of yarn operated upon at 
ne time, and when this length has been 
properly set, itis held firmly and wound on 
the beam and is then ready for the weaver. 
As stated before, tapestry rugs are woven 
upon a loom of the general characteristics of 
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the Wilton and brussels loom, but without 
a jacquard. The fabric consists of only 216 
ends, as against 1,280 ends in a five frame 
body brussels. 

The warp forming the face ofthe tapestry 
rug is wound upon the beam as already 
described, and there are also used in the 
manufacture two chains and a stuffing warp. 
The two chain warps are carried upon one 
beam and the stuffing warp upon another. 
Through each dent in the reed, one end of 
the face yarn, an end of each chain warp and 
an end of stuffing warp, are drawn and by 
this process we have four ends through each 
dent. 

Now we have the actual weaving operation, 
which is along the lines of the wire motion. 
To attempt to describe this process would be 
to hopelessly jumble the mind of the average 
lay reader, but suffice it to say that the in- 
vention of the practicable wire motion was 
one of the most interesting events in Ameri- 
can commercial history, and the invention 
was the work of that great genius, Erastus 
B. Bigelow. 

The first efforts in tapestry, or printed 
brussels carpeting, along which principles the 
modern-day goods are made, must be 
credited to a Scotchman, Richard Whytock 
by name, who experimented upon the goods 
in a barn in Glasgow around 1825, and who 
was the inventor and first patentee of the 
printing drum. These goods, however, were 
woven on hand looms, and in 1845 Erastus 
B. Bigelow was credited with the first in- 
vention of the power loom with a wire motion 
which would produce such goods. His 
patents were eventually purchased by the 
Crosselys of England, and that firm were 
for many years leading producers of the 
goods in the Old Country. 


Printed Tapestry Rugs 


The immense size of the machinery re- 
quired and the tediousness of the original 
process of weaving and printing tapestry 
carpets which has endured for nearly fifty 
years, has resulted in numerous experiments 
on the part of many manufacturers to devise 
another method which would secure good 
results in an easier way. 

As far back as fifty years ago, John Bright, 
of Rochdale, England, wove his goods in 
the white and stamped the figures and colors 
upon the fabric by hand after it was woven, 
and in the development of this idea he also 
used the cylinders or rollers similar to the 
method employed in calico printing. 

In 1890 James Dunlap, the son of a well 
known Philadelphia carpet manufacturer, 
perfected a new printing machine, which 
has during the past fifteen years proved its 
value beyond question and thus opened the 
way for an entirely new grade of tapestry 
rugs, these being known as printed taps in 
contradistinction to the drum printed taps 
of the old method. With the Dunlap 
machine the cylinders are so arranged that 
eight colors can be applied for one piece 
of goods and a capacity of 15,000 yards a 
day on tapestry carpets is obtainable. Of 
course, no mill ever attempts any such output 
as this from one machine, but without dif- 
ficulty, 6,000 yards of tapestry, embodying 
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from one to seven colors and an unlimited 
number of color combinations, can be easily 
produced. 

During the past few years manufacturers 


of tapestry carpets who made up their 27- 
inch wide goods into finished rugs with woven 
borders, have found a great demand for a 
seamless rug, 7. e., a rug which was not com- 
posed of several lengths of carpeting sewed 
together, but one which was woven full nine 
feet wide, and this demand has resulted in 
the introduction of a number of special 
looms for the weaving of seamless tapestry 
and velvet rugs. These goods cost a trifle 
more than the seamed rugs, but they easily 
command the difference in price. 

The roster of manufacturers of tapestry 
brussels rugs in the United States includes 
twenty-two names and these names com- 
prise practically the leaders of the floor 
covering industry in the United States, 
with but few exceptions. 


Tapestry Velvet Rugs 

Lying before me as I write is a remarkable 
strip of carpeting which was secured from 
an old New England home some fourteen 
years ago. It is a piece of the first tapestry 
velvet carpeting made in the United States. 
This piece of goods was woven in the Scotch 
thistle pattern, which had been used in 
England for many, many years. This piece 
of carpeting is, to all intents and purposes, 
exactly the same as the tapestry velvet 
rugs which are on the market to-day. 

The tapestry velvet rug is practically the 
same fabric as the tapestry brussels rug, 
with this exception, that in the process of 
weaving, the wires which are used have a 
knife-like edge, whigt-eut open the loops of 
yarn as they are withdrawn, thereby pro- 
ducing a pile surface such as is seen in a 
Wilton carpet. To get the very best effects 
along this line, more yarn is used for the 
loops than is required if they were not to be 
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Tapestry Rug 
The Hartford Carpet Co. 
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Velvet Rug 
McCleary, Wallin & Crouse, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


cut and as a consequence, with the well 
known affinity of worsted for dyes, the velvet 
carpets are susceptible to beautiful coloring 
effects. As far as we can learn, the pro- 
duction of Wilton velvet carpets and rugs 
dates from the year 1856 and John Johnson 
is one of the men to whom much credit must 
be given for the improvement and the adapta- 
tion of the weave and the introduction of the 
blade for cutting the pile for velvet fabrics. 
It was related that Mr. Johnson had been 
working on the idea for a pile cutting blade 
for a long while and that on one Sunday, 
while at church, the sermon becoming dull 
and Mr. Johnson’s mind becoming centered 
on his troublesome problem, the solution 
was suddenly revealed to him and, leaving 
the church quietly, he went out and per- 
fected his invention. 

The Bigelow Carpet Company, however, 
were the first to secure a patent for a blade 
or knife‘on the end of the wire and for many 
years they enjoyed a royalty on all velvets 
cut in this way. 

The close affiliation between tapestry and 
velvet manufacture always assures the pro- 
duction of these goods by the same mills, and 
the twenty-two manufacturers of tapestry 
brussels ‘rugs in the United Stater, including 
the names enumerated elsewhere, are also 
to be classed as manufacturers of velvet 
rugs. The furnishing qualities of both 
tapestry and velvet rugs are not to be denied 
and in the best weaves of ten-wire tapestry 
and velvet rugs, some effects have often 
been obtained which would satisfy the most 
fastidious. As a rule, however, the velvet 
rugs are particularly adapted for the homes 
of people with moderate means who are 
seeking a floor covering of perhaps a little 
more artistic refinement, so to speak, than 
can be obtained in some of the other fabrics. 
The prices of standard 9 by 12 tapestry rugs 
are regulated, as indicated before, by the 
number of wires and as to whether the goods 
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are seamless or sewed with three seams or 
one seam. <A 9 by 12 seven-wire tapestry 
rug averages in cost at a retail shop $15.00. 
A genuine full seamless ten-wire tapestry 
rug costs $18.50 to $19.50. 

There is usually a difference of about 
$1.50 between the seamless and sewed. 
A first quality 9 by 12 seamless velvet rug 
costs at retail $21.50 to $25.00. 


American Axminster Rugs 


Many years ago, to be exact, in 1754, it is 
related that Thomas Whitty was shown in 
London a large Turkish rug 36 by 21 feet, 
woven in the Orient, without a seam. This 
simple inspection on the part of Mr. Whitty 
led to experiments by him which finally 
resulted in the production in England of a 
carpet first woven at Axminster, which was 
at that time the most faithful reproduction 
of the genuine Oriental carpet ever obtained. 

From Mr. Whitty’s humble efforts sprung 
two great industries which flourish widely 
throughout the world, but are pre-eminently 
a credit to the United States because it was 
here that the first power loom was invented 
which embodied the principles sought for 
by the Englishman over one hundred years 
before. 

Axminster rugs belong to the class of 
tufted or velvet pile fabrics and consequently 
the coloring effects to be obtained and the 
designs which can be introduced are almost 
unlimited. There are numerous varieties 
of, Axminster rugs but for purposes of classi- 
fication, they may be divided into the 
Moquette Axminster, so called, and the Che- 
nille Axminster. 

An Axminster loom is entirely different 
from any other loom utilized in the manu- 
facture of rugs and ordinarily there are no 
jacquard machines attached. In the better 
grades of Axminster rugs the pile is high and 
cut to quite a length and always closely 
woven. 

It is possible to use each one of the tufts 
in a different color and, being displayed on 
the surface, it will thus be seen that an 
unlimited range of color effects can be se- 
cured. Usually a standard grade Axminster 
rug contains from fifty to sixty. points per 
square inch. The patterns are produced 
by a combination of the different colored 
tufts woven together in whatever necessary 
sequence is required for bringing out the 
figures. 

The first power loom ever invented for 
the production of Axminsters or Moquettes, 
as they were then called, must be credited 
to the late Alexander Smith. The Smith 
American Axminster power loom was shown 
in London, and it was voted one of the won- 
ders of the commercial age. It was nearly 
twenty years later before the American looms 
were installed in England and the production 
of what was then known as American Axmin- 
ster carpetings and rugs formally commenced. 
In the machine made Chenille Axminsters 
one authority states that the chenille 
woven primarily was in the form of a double 
fringe of colored yarns with a fine thread 
running along the center to keep the thread 
length of wool taut. This fabric is then cut 
into strips, each of which is bound into a V 


shape, so that the double fringe becomes 

series of tufts of wool set broadside and 
strongly held together by the binding thread 
This chenille is then ready to serve as the 
weft of the carpet fabric, being placed acros 
the warp threads and woven into place i 

the loom. For broad carpets, anything 
wider than 27 inches in Chenille Axminster 
must be brought out in a hand loom, though 
experiments in the production of machinery 
for weaving wider fabrics have progressed t« 
quite an appreciable extent and some manu 
facturers in the United States to-day are 
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Pequot Hand-woven Rug 
Chas. H. Kimball, Norwich Town, Conn. 


weaving a seamless 9 by 12 Chenille Axmin 
ster by secret process. 

There are in the United States fourteen 
concerns manufacturing Axminster rugs and 
nine of these have embarked in the business 
within the last ten years, so that the industry 
as a whole is practically a new one in the 
country. 

The goods turned out are beautiful in th 
extreme and for the prices at which the) 
are sold, we do not know of a better rug t¢ 
be had anywhere than a standard 9 by 12 
Axminster. These rugs can be obtained 
in almost any size from 18 by 36 inches up 
to as high as 11 feet 3 inches by 15 feet and, 
the standard 9 by 12 is sold in all stores at 
$26.50. 

Within the past two or three years Axmin 
sters have been brought out in long length 


hall runners and trackers, in direct com- 
petition with the Oriental fabric, and it is 
now possible to get a 27 or 36 inch hall 
runner twelve feet long, and a tracker of 
the same width as long as fifty yards. 


SATINWOOD FURNITURE 


E are promised a vogue of satinwood 
furniture, says a contemporary, and 
nothing is daintier or more artistic 


for certain rooms—a smali drawing- 
room or a reception-room. 

In empioyving this delicate and beautiful wood 
the best eighteenth century models are most ap- 
propriate. One furnisher is showing a collection 
of satinwood reproductions, remarkable not only 
for their refinement of form and beauty of style, 
but also for their perfection of workmanship and 
a notable adaptation to modern requirements. 
For bedroom furniture nothing can be so lovely 
as the satinwood dressing table. Many of the 
other pieces are for drawing-room decoration, and 
have the merit of harmonizing with either French 
or Engiish eighteenth century treatments. There 
is no wood more exquisite in grain and texture, 
and none which lends itself more readily to painted 
ornament. In past times eminent artists have not 
disdained to employ their talents in this decorative 
work, and the modern workmen repeat faithfully 
and with spirit the choicer designs of Pergolesi or 
Angelica Kauffmann. Painted satinwood is not 
only an ornament in itself, but as time goes on it 
is likely to acquire an increasing value. 








WHISTLER’S CRITICISM 


ILLIAM M. CHASE, the well-known 
portrait painter, and one of the few 
friends the caustic Whistler retained 


all his life, tells a story wherein fig- 
ured that eccentric genius and Dante 

Gabriel Rossetti. 

Rossetti had shown Whistler a sketch for paint- 
ing. 

“How do you like it?” asked Rossetti, with an 
expectant air. 

“Tt has good points,” said Whistler. ‘Go on 
with it by all means.” 

A few weeks later Whistler inquired how the 
work was progressing. 

“It’s coming on very well,” answered Rossetti, 
cheerfully. “I’ve ordered a stunning frame for it.” 

Happening in at Rossetti’s in Cheyne Walk, 
Whistler asked to see the canvas, which was brought 
out beautifully framed. 

‘““You’ve done nothing to it since I saw it, have 
you?” inquired Whistler. 

“No,” replied Rossetti, “but I’ve written a son- 
net on the subject, if you would like to hear it.” 

The former assented, of course, and the poet- 
painter thereupon recited some lines of peculiar 
tenderness and melody. They were barely ended 
when Whistler enthusiastically broke in with: 
‘Rossetti, put the sonnet in the frame!” 








SET IN HER WAY 


Sweet Mary Jane sat fourteen days and wouldn’t 
deign to rise, 

\lthough her folks tried every way to make her 
realize 

That it was quite unladylike to sit all day and 
night, 

And never change her attitude or rouse her appe- 
tite. 

They coaxed and teased and threatened her, and 
still she would not stand, e 

And when they tried to raise her up she bit them 
on the hand. 

They didn’t want to do her harm or call in the 
police, 

And yet they sorrowed at the thought of Mary 
Jane’s decease, : 

But Mary Jane knew what was best, she wisei 
was than men, 

She sat until she’d had her set, for Mary was a hen. 

— St. Louis Republic. 


























HE owner of this interesting dwelling 

| tells us that his inspiration came from 

a cottage illustrated in THz House 
BEAUTIFUL, and although the original 

plan and the original price have been some 
what enlarged, there is sufficient similarity 
between the two to establish a relationship. 

The cottage was of rough-cast and cost 
twenty-five hundred dollars. It had a 
hooded doorway, a porch at the end, and a 
big living-room and dining-room combined, 
finished in a flat, brown trim. These fea- 
tures, under slightly different guise, are found 
in the home which Mr. Eugene J. Reitler has 
built. Rough-cast isseen in the body of the 
house, the door has its decorative hood, the 
low overhanging roof is stained brown, and 
the rooms are designed on simple craft lines, 
which mean flat woodwork, walls of plaster, 
and fireplaces of plainest character. 

In the roof there is quite a departure from 
the cottage, which appeared, by the way, in 
our January issue of 1906. The 
gables are at the sides, which 
necessitated a different window 
scheme and a different chimney 
treatment. Both dwellings sug- 
gest comfort, convenience, and 
livableness, qualities which are 
often lacking in costly houses, al- 
though receiving greater consider- 
ation than formerly at the hands 
of architects and clients. 

In the living-room the fireplace 
is of pleasing severity. The bricks 
are simple building bricks, laid in 
the simplest manner. The shelf is 
so narrow that there is little temp- 
tation to ‘‘decorate” it. A clock 
and a few autumnal branches of 
woodsy things provide the useful 
and the beautiful. Brass andirons 
and a cheerful fire complete the 
scheme and make the hearth the 
real focus of the room. There 


are bookshelves at 
either side with small 
casements, an arrange- 
ment which has many 
attractive features. A 
window near a fireplace 
has decided charm. It 
is pleasant to look from 
blazing logs or glowing 
coals toan outdoor 
landscape, yet the plan 
of building a window 
over a fireplace and 
dividing a flue has usu- 
ally proved more 
picturesque than prac- 
tical. In fact, this 
scheme, which had a 
brief vogue about ten 
years ago, is seldom 
found in new houses. 
Chimneys thus built 








The Home of Mr. Eugene J. Reitler 
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A HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOUSE 





The Main View 


usually smoked and the picture 
window was often obscured, and 
the popularity of the plan quickly 
declined. 

The furniture of this house is of 
the craftsman school, made of oak 
and stained to harmonize with the 
trim. The floors are of a similar 
tone, making a good background 
for the rugs, which are of craft 
design. There are few pictures. 
One or two by Burne Jones are 
noted subjects which suit well 
their environment. 

In the dining-room portion of 
the room, the walls and trim are 
the same and over the low built-in 
sideboard are four windows. A 
French door opens onto a porch 
and here, at certain seasons, meals 





The Dining-room of the House 
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may be served. Here, as else- 
where, there is an absence of 
useless adornments. A big Jap- 
anese wall basket holds bitter- "i 
sweets. On the sideboard is a (9 
basket of Japanese make, holding 
fruit. A seven-branch candle- 
stick of brass is also seen here. 
The fixtures are of good design 
and carry out the idea of the room. 

We feel that the owner is to be 
congratulated on his successful 
experiment. It so happens that 
the little cottage of rough-cast 
which served indirectly as the 
model for this house, called forth 
at the time of its publication a 
great many letters of inquiry. 
Possibly others who have used it . 
as a suggestion in building will be 
interested in Mr. Reitler’s success. 





The Living-room 


comprehension for the needs of 
the times and a struggle of self- 
interest, and in face of an intellec- 
tual and educational movement 
of such vitality and range it is 
foredoomed to failure. 

This is proved also by the 
hundreds of manufacturers and 
craftsmen included in the modern 
movement. They recognize the 
progressive power and the educa- 
tional value of artistic co-oper- 
ation, and there is no doubt that 
the future belongs to it. For 
many years it has been the case 
that good German modern applied 
art could only be seen in Munich, 
Dresden, Darmstadt, or Berlin; 
but at the present moment works 
of which their creators may well 
be proud are being produced in 
every place where artists and 








A MODERN GERMAN HOUSE 


(Continued from page 27) 
of persuasion. Though the desire for sterling 
quality and real worth, the aversion aroused 
by the substitution of cheap make-shifts for 
good material, have hitherto only been ex- 
pressed by intellectual people, yet this class 
is so large and insists so strenuously on the 
satisfaction of its wishes, that even the con- 
servative manufacturers who have for long 
resisted the movement are finding it more 
and more necessary to bring themselves into 
conformity with it. This necessity is indeed 


looked upon by many of them as burden- 
some; so burdensome that representatives 
of handicrafts and art industries have 
actually bombarded the governments of 
various German states with hundreds of 
signed petitions and protests against the 


" overmastering influence of the artists, which 


has made itself felt not only in exhibitions 
and lectures on the subject of industrial art, 
but in domestic life generally, in so powerful 
& manner as greatly to damage the old-estab 
lished centers of industrial art. However, 
this opposition is at bottom only a want of 


craftsmen are in co-operation; 
and this testifies to the healthy 
srowth of a movement which, despite its 
purely ideal character, has established itself 
in barely adecade. Its future expansion and 
energetic development depend only upon the 
spirit in which the younger generation is 
educated. Its importance over the architec- 
tural work of other countries, particularly 
that of America, is one of its most interesting 
and vital phases. 

These statements, coming from Germany, 
have special value in the light of the simpler 
hase of German house-building which from 
time to time is illustrated in this magazine. 








LATE XVII CENTURY FURNI- 
TURE 


(Continued from page 30) 

way of tables, cabinets, and chairs — not the 
chairs of Flemish extraction such as we have 
mentioned, but rather of the type seen in 
the illustration containing the bedstead. The 
arm-chairs show both French and Italian 
influences; the side chair is Dutch in char- 
acter. 

The seventeenth century opened up a mine 
of material, and as the demand for such 
furniture increased other types were added. 
It is now possible to furnish entire rooms in 
Jacobean and Elizabethan and with the right 
setting these new-old styles are wonderfully 
interesting. During the past ten years in 
England there has been a steady increase 
in the price of old oak furniture. There 
was a time when the interest in the Chippen- 
dale period was greater than in the Jacobean, 
but that can hardly be said to be the case 
to-day. William and Mary designs are also 
in demand and are now receiving greater 
attention over here. 

The introduction of walnut brought about a 
decided change in English furniture. It made 
possible a lighter, more graceful construction 
and an entirely different scheme of decora- 
tion. Carving was largely superseded by 
marquetry, which was well adapted to walnut 
and to the Dutch designs which William 
introduced. The William and Mary period 


was brief, but it is an important link betwee! 
seventeenth-century oak and eighteenth-cen 
tury mahogany. During this reign th 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes caused 
many Huguenots to take refuge in England 
A large portion were of the craftsman class 
and readily found employment. This added 
another element in furniture designing. 

Walnut was used during Queen Anne’s 
time and continued in favor until mahogany 
was well established, which was between 1720 
and 1730. The cabriole leg is credited to 
William and Mary — to their reign, that i 
to say, and a most valuable accessory 
proved to be. After good Queen Anne’ 
time, styles for nearly a hundred years wert 
known by the names of the men who created 
them — as Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Shera- 
ton, etc.,— but during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the reigning sovereign 
had the honor. Inasmuch as William and 
Mary ruled jointly, a share-and-share-alike 
plan, unique in English history, their brief 
period has an additional claim to considera- 
tion. 

The characteristics of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century in furniture designing 
were: First, the English Renaissance o1 
Tudor, which was a mingling of Flemish and 
Italian grafted upon Gothic; second, late 
Tudor or Elizabethan, showing greate 
unity (strapwork and paneling were features 
of this period); third, Jacobean, covering 
nearly a century, and including many types 


Furniture was paneled and carved until 
walnut was introduced, when veneer and 
marquetry became popular. Among Ja- 
cobean characteristics were the spiral leg, 
the rising panel, and spindle ornaments. 
With the accession of William of Orange, in 
1688, Dutch influence became paramount, 
and English furniture was slowly developed 
on more graceful lines. 


A VILLA AT POMPEII 


NOTHER discovery of great interest was 
made not long ago in Pompeii, where the 
excavation work is being oo snige d carried 
on. Under the ash deposits there was 
found an extensive villa of a handsome 

‘onstruction and ornamented with very fine fres- 
coes. The villa contains statues and other works 
f sculpture, both Greek and Roman, besides very 
rich furniture which is well ornamented and also 
many vases of different kinds. 

There were also found coffers filled with gold 
and silver money. In the basement are great am- 
phors which were used for storage purposes and 
in the triclinium the tables were prepared forja 
banquet of thirty persons. Some of the silver 
pieces seem to have been taken out at a previous 
epoch, for there are traces of clandestine search 
which was made at a former date. 








EGGCITING 


Said a man, “Now there’s no use denying 
That yon hen is a creature most trying, 

She will cackle and yell 

So that I can not tell 
Whether she’s laying or lying!” 


— The Circle. 


























s|| PROBLEM OF DOMESTIC SERVICE 


By JAMES HOWARD KEHLER 
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Y the won- 
derful trans- 
mutative 


power of the 
press, I am become, 
over night, an “‘au- 
thority” upon the 
servant problem. 
Certain unusual 
advertisements 
which I have in- 
serted in newspapers in an effort to solve my 
own servant problem, have appealed to news- 
paper editors as a basis for “good copy,” 
which means anything of sufficient novelty to 
interest or amuse the public. This has led to 
many big headlines, much grotesque but good- 
natured distortion, numerous fantastic “‘inter- 
views,” which of course never took place, and 
to many columns of prime newspaper pleas- 
antry. The whole has been a distinct con- 
tribution to gaiety, but little else. 

As to my being an authority upon the 
servant question, I am, of course, no such 
thing, except in the manner and to the degree 
which must be common to all city folk who 
keep country houses. We all are, in truth, 
authorities upon the servant problem, but 
not one of us, I fancy, would claim to be an 
authority upon its solution. 

Each of us has had what we thought were 
servant problems in city houses and apart- 
ments, but now we know that these were 
only trifles. These trifles are multiplied in 
the country by the number of miles one lives 
from town, by the number of extra servants 
required to care for the same sized family in 
the country, and by the additional ones 
required by reason of these extra ones,— 
servants for the servants, so to speak. For 
it is well known that one cannot add the 
outdoor help needed for the care of a country 
place without practically doubling the do- 
mestic labor in an average household. 

This multiplication results in a truly mo- 
mentous problem. Aside from the problem 
of getting the help, there is the greater one 
of keeping it at all and the still greater ones 
of having it efficient and of keeping it satis- 
fied and happy. 

But life is full of problems. That fine ad- 
justment of relations and interests which 
leads to graceful and gracious living upon the 
part of all the members of one family, bound 
together as they are by ties of kindred, is not 
always an easy orasimple thing. It requires 
character and thought and involves gentle- 
hess, humor, and unselfishness. These quali- 
ties are not always innate in all the members 
of one family — but always in the case of a 
family there are present reasons of necessity, 
expediency, pride, etc., to help out the cause 
of amity. 

I am ready to admit that the qualities 
of gentleness, humor, and unselfishness may 
inhere'in as great a proportion of individuals 





amongst the employed as amongst members 
of employing families — but in the case of 
the employed there seldom are any reasons of 
necessity, expediency, etc., to hold them 
together in a common place for a common 
end. These reasons do not and cannot 
inhere in the situation, no matter what quali- 
ties of virtue may be present in the individ- 
uals concerned. 

The problem, then of employing, keeping, 
and harmonizing the effort and interests of 
say five men and women, differing often times 
in nationality, color, creed, and culture — 
which is my problem — is one to test the 
faith, the temper, and the fortitude of the 
most ardent believer in his fellow man. And 
more than anything else, it is the final test 
of one’s love of the country. 

I love the country sufficiently to live in 
it every day in the year and to live there 
simply, almost primitively, as I do, without 
sense of loss. And this in spite of the servant 
problem, which is a real and in my expe- 
rience thus far, an ever-present one. I have 
to date, after some years of living in the 
country, made little progress toward its solu- 
tion, except in theory. But I have a theory, 
and it is this which keeps hope alive and 
quickens my belief that some day my prob- 
lem will be solved. 

I am convinced that it will not be solved 
upon the basis of nationality, a hope induced 
at times by listening to advice from those 
who have had one or two competent helpers 
of a particular nationality and who ever 
after have been ready to declare that “the 
Irish,” “the Germans,” “‘the Swedish,” or 
whatever it may happen to be, are the “only 
satisfactory servants.” This is a point of 
view resulting from limited experience. I 
have proven its sophistry by going through 
the list of nations, one after another, all 
except the Japanese and Chinese. I have 
been willing to profit by others’ experience 
in the case of these. And reason also tells 
me that the Japanese and Chinese are not 
good material for a permanent, life-time and 
“heirloom” service group. They are too 
alien. Their interests never become wholly 
or permanently merged with ours and a do- 
mestic organization founded upon such 
material is bound to disintegrate. 

I am equally certain that the solution is 
not bound up in the wage seale. Equity in 
the matter of wages should be taken for 
granted in any intelligent view of the situa- 
tion and that factor eliminated from the 
problem. But good wages will not make 
good servants of bad ones, and meager wages, 
if due not to parsimony, but to family cir- 
cumstance, will not undermine the loyalty 
or zeal of the good servant who has these 
qualities, and who has made a family’s in- 
terests his or her own. Service under these 
circumstances is heroism, but it exists 
amongst servants — too rarely it is true — 
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but heroism, except of the spectacular kind, 
is quite too rare amongst all classes. 

The solution does not lie in the develop- 
ment of a caste system, because civilization, 
by natural process, is evolving in the other 
direction, toward democracy, and one cannot 
stay the process, even if one would. 

Where is the solution, then? My belief 
is that it is an individual problem from every 
standpoint — that is, that it must be solved 
individually by every employer and entirely 
along the individual — not racial, wage, or 
other general lines—as to the units of 
service which go to make up an efficient 
domestic organization. 

With this first statement in my belief the 
reader no doubt will agree, but will say that 
I have said nothing new. This, however, 
is not so important as whether what I have 
said is true. For if it be true, then it is 
fundamental and is a basis for a constructive 
individual solution of the problem. 

Many employers, having gone so far as ot 
conclude that the problem is individual, 
have become hopeless thereupon, complacent 
in the belief that their own individual atti- 
tude toward service was a right one, and 
reasoning from unfortunate individual exper- 
iences that the attitude of servants as a 
class is a wrong one. Right here is where 
fallacy enters. Servants are not to be con- 
sidered as a class any more than employers 
are a class. That is the beginning of the 
caste system, and no matter how uncon- 
sciously it is present in the mind of the 
employer, it will defeat such a solution as I 
have in mind and am working for in my own 
case. It is in fact a negation of one-half 
of the belief stated above, which I fancy 
most of my readers have called trite, because 
they have stated it in similar terms them- 
selves and have believed that they believed 
it, while in reality they have believed only 
one half of it — individualism on; the em- 
ployer’s side only. 

I doubt not that one of the reasons why 
there are so many bad servants is that so 
many of them, reasoning from their individ- 
ual experiences, group all employers in a class 
and call them bad. And I doubt not that 
there is quite as much reason in their error 
as in the same error when committed by 
employers. The servant problem is not 
likely to be solved for either of these, em- 
ployer or employed. 

The first fact that takes hopelessness out 
of the situation is that servants are not a 
class; they are individuals, necessarily unlike, 
and efficient units do exist amongst them. 
Upon this latter point I am an entire opti- 
mist. It is true that I have not yet found 
many such units, after some years of effort, 
but I hold to the principle of faith in what 
I might call my fellow-servants. I can call 
them so without sentimentality, which has 
no place in my theories about the servant 
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question, but because the whole point in life 
is service, in some capacity or other. Life 
without it lacks point of significance. I 
own my own business, let us say, but I am 
a public servant none the less, and the degree 
of my efficiency in that service not only is 
sure to be the measure of my final satisfac- 
tion with life, but quite probably of my 
material success as well. I am a believer 
in service, as the only thing that gives ade- 
quate meaning to life. Service may differ 
in kind, but it should not differ in quality. 
As dignity may not properly be predicated 
upon anything except quality of service, I 
am bound to respect quality in what is called 
domestic service quite as much as in my own 
or any other sort of service. 

If it be granted that efficient servants do 
exist, and I insist upon that, the problem is 
solved up to a certain point. But it will be 
solved the rest of the way only for those who 
can get and co-ordinate and keep the effi- 
cient ones. 

My first rule for solving this portion of the 
problem is to be a good employer. 

I do not know how well I have succeeded 
in this, probably not conspicuously, or I 
should be farther along, but I am sure of the 
vitality of the principle. If it does not 
always get or keep good servants, it at least 
adds serenity in the face of bad ones. 








BEAUTIFI 
My rule is to kee pon being a 00d employ ‘ 
no matter what happens on the other side 
My idea of being a good employer is 
to be a “soft’”’ employe! but to be verv sur 
that I am meting out equity, no matter wh 


is meted out to me The above prem 
and these two rules are the fundamental 
of the theory which keeps me hopeful. Al 
else is incidental and must vary in vary 


cases. 
So far from there being any general so 
tion of the domestic problem, I do not believe 
that it ever is going to be solved in the 1 
jority of cases. It is not conceivable 


there are enough good servants to serve 


of those who want them and are willing 
pay good wages to get them. 


But this situation does not differ mater 
ially in kind or degree from that in othe 
fields of endeavor. The majority of | 
nesses are not well manned or efiicient 
organized and never will be. We meet v 
a preponderance of incompetents in 
contact with department stores, railways 
restaurants, municipalities and government 
A member of Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet stat 
to me recently that amongst eleven thousa1 
employes under his charge, he could count 
upon the fingers of two hands those wl 
possessed any sort of efficiency beyond t 
most elementary routine. Every busines 
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nan is familiar with the problem of service 
this phase of it. 

And yet there are well-manned and well- 
rganized businesses, some which represent 
he very perfection of service in their respec- 
ve fields, just as there are well-manned and 


well-organized households. Such results in 


very case are due not to classes dealing with 
lasses, but to individuals dealing with in- 
lividuals and building up, ever so slowly, a 


mechanism perfectly adapted to its purpose 


nd therefore accomplishing its ends. 
Such results are rare and they require 


intelligence, patience, faith, and time, but it 


no more unreasonable to suppose that a 


man may leave to his children a well equipped 


ousehold with a contented and competent 
ody of workers as a part of it, than that he 
hould leave to them a similarly equipped 
nd organized business. The men who do 
ither always will be in the minority. The 
est that any of us can do is to try to be one 
f this happy minority. My theory of the 
vay to become one of them is to try to 
leserve to be one. I am confident that it 
inally will work out satisfactorily —if not 
n terms of servants and goods, then in terms 
f living, which, after all, is to be accom- 
lished from the inside out and does not 
lepend half so much upon my servants as 
ipon myself. 
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FTER the Christmas greens have been 
A put away, the housekeeper rearranges 
her rooms and settles down to mid- 
winter existence, seldom making any 
changes in the decorative treatment of her 
home until spring. The January linens may 
tempt her and she replenishes her linen closet, 
but decoratively speaking, this time of the 
year is a between ‘“‘hay and grass” period, 
when curtains, rugs, and furniture seldom 
occupy the mind. 

This is the very season, however, when a 
new arrangement of old belongings or a pur- 
chase of a few new things would be greatly 
appreciated by the average household. It is 
also an opportune time to buy, for the shop- 
keepers are always ahead of the season. New 
effects may be found in all lines, while there 
are great bargains in the old. The January 
taking account of stock brings to light many 
things which are put forth at less than half 
price. So, from an economical standpoint, it 
is well to look over the assortment, for there 
are many standard articles which vary little 
from year to year and are just as good in style 
this January as last July. 

In no other one department does a small 
expenditure go further than in a curtain 
investment and it will repay the housewife to 
take a new view of her window possibilities. 
Scrim is an old material put forth in a new 
guise, in plaids, cross-bars, stripes and flower 
patterns in self-color and in several tones, all 
very transparent and well worth the consider- 
ation of those bent on a curtain hunt.* Muslins 
there are in great quantities in all sorts of de- 
signs, and such standbys as madras, vitrage, 
and cider cloth are found in many new 
patterns. 

Silk and wool tapestry-serge makes an ad- 
mirable curtain for living-rooms and libraries 
where something dignified and simple is de- 
sired. This material is more expensive than 
others mentioned in this article but it is very 
satisfactory in certain rooms and wears in- 
definitely. It is woven in simple geometric 
patterns in self-color, and also in real tap- 
estry effects. When woven in the manner 
of an old tapestry it is sometimes extremely 
decorative used as a wall panel between two 
windows or above a mantel. When thus 
placed it should be enclosed with a wood 
molding stained to match the trim. Such a 
scheme looks best with a quiet wall and will 
do wonders in adding distinction. A room 
with plain walls, no fireplace, and lacking in 
any real focus gains decidedly by such treat- 
ment, provided the material has both charm 
of color and design. It should be chosen for 
its decorative rather than pictorial effect, 
leaving to those who can purchase genuine 
old tapestries, or those of modern hand weav- 
ing, pictures in wool and silk. 


Attractive and inexpensive curtains may 
be made from casement cloth, which now 
comes in plain and figured material. One 
effective pattern has a light coffee-colored 
ground with a four-inch border in dull green, 
old blue and light brown; another shows an 
all over decoration in blue meadow flags on a 
cream ground; a third consists of French 
flower baskets in pink, pale green, pale 
yellow and lavender, also on cream color, 
while a fourth has a thickly massed border 
of yellow roses on a pale olive ground. Much 
ingenuity is shown in making up these cur- 
tains, the borders being used across the hori- 
zontal edge or sewed in lattice fashion over 
the entire curtain. 

Casement cloth has long been popular in 
England, made up in a different way, how- 
ever, than is usually seen here. Most case- 
ment windows in the old country are cur- 
tained with a valance. As such windows are 
usually in groups, one long valance only is 
needed, with side curtains sometimes coming 
to the sill but quite as often hanging almost 
to the floor. A “casement flax” in oyster 
white is much seen in country houses in 
England, a thicker material than casement 
cloth — and, as its name indicates, of linen. 
Glazed chintz also enjoys a popularity there 
unknown here — one excellent reason being 
that there are many drapers who restore the 
gloss. It is laundered in a special way — a 
way which has not been imported along with 
English chintzes. Perhaps that is one reason 
why we like cretonnes over here so much 
better, or at least use them more. Yet chintz 
at its best is charming and there are hosts of 
patterns which are found only in that material. 

A “chintz book” seen at a well known 
decorator’s is full of interesting things — 
many of the backgrounds being of that very 
white white often found in old-fashioned 
papers and textiles. The patterns consist 
of every possible variation of the rose — tiny 
bushes, diminutive buds, stiff little rose 
baskets, and garlands and wreaths. These 
are tremendously effective with the right 
setting; a wall paper which lives up to the 
chintz, woodwork painted the same white 
white and spindle-legged furniture of mahog- 
any, or else furniture painted white and 
decorated in a chintz manner. These 
schemes suggest a bedroom, but they need 
by no means be confined to that room, nor 
do they belong exclusively to the country 
house. Inacity dwelling ivory paint is usually 
better than true white. The cold eighteenth 
century tone needs a clean setting — plenty 
of sky and, if possible, sunshine. Jt also needs 
the warmth and cheer of open fires. These 
conditions are not always taken into consid- 
eration in copying old schemes. A room 
that might be charming in the country in 
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winter even if very “cold” in color might 
be hopeless in the city even in summer, 
producing a mental chill which a high tem- 
perature would be powerless to counteract. 

White rooms and gray rooms are possible 
in the city if rightly handled, and with the 
revival of painted furniture, excellent results 
may be obtained at a comparatively reason- 
able expenditure. A writing room was seen 
lately in an apartment which offered many 
good suggestions. It was planned by a busy 
magazine writer who affirms that her sur- 
roundings have much to do, not only with the 
pleasure of her work, but with its results. 
The room chosen was the original parlor of 
the apartment connecting with a small 
“back parlor.” The latter was turned into 
a bedroom and made to conform to the color 
treatment of yhe larger room. ‘ihe wood- 
work was painted deep ivory, the walls cal- 
cimined a tone several shades deeper than 
the trim —for a light effect was desired 
and only a moderate sum could be expended. 
The owner of the room possessed an old 
desk, a desk chair and a drop leaf table, 
all of mahogany. The table was small and 
was placed against the wall with one leaf 
turned up in the old accepted way. A kitchen 
table painted ivory white was made to serve 
as a magazine table; and a very good one it 
was, too. Kitchen chairs of pine were painted 
in the same manner and a small garden seftee 
went through a like treatment — nor did they 
swear at the old mahogany when they were 
grouped together. This woman chose old- 
fashioned shapes and she depended on cre- 
tonne to make the relationship entirely har- 
monious. Flat cushions were made for the 
chairs and settee of cretonne the same shade 
as the paper, over which was a colorful pat- 
tern in old pink, greens, a dash of faded blue 
and a warm mahogany brown, the latter 
only a suggestion. 

The curtains were a single hanging of the 
most transparent scrim that could be found. 
It took a week of intermittent searching to 
find a scrim that was not too white, or too tan, 
or too something else. When found it went 
up at the windows without further adorn- 
ment. A valance was considered and dis- 
missed as superfluous with windows low and 
broad and somewhat obstructed by sur- 
rounding buildings. More of the cretonne 
seemed to be needed, and so a cover for the 
table was made. This helped out wonder- 
fully in the balancing of plain and figured 
surfaces. A big waste basket, a lamp shade, 
and a three-fold screen of cretonne also gave 
life to the interior, and with rugs of “rag- 
style” on the mahogany stained floor an 
extremely livable place was secured. 

Painted furniture and more cretonne were 
used in the bedroom. The general scheme of 
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both rooms was ivory, deeper ivory, almost 
cafe au lait and old pink. This writing 
room had the usual apartment mantel with a 
large glass over mantel, but fortunately 
no shelves or jig saw. One inspired friend 
suggested a cretonne panel to conceal the 
glass. It proved a happy thought and with 
the flat white mirror frame as a molding 
really seemed to ‘‘belong.’”’ Sometimes, so 
the writing lady says, she can see as in a 
dream — or nightmare, the room as it was 
before she painted and cretonned, a place 
with yellow pine brightly varnished, of red 
cartridge paper, and of flowered frieze and 
ceiling. There is nothing remarkable in the 
room, although there is a good deal remark- 
able about it. 

Some cretonne schemes are expensive. 
Many imported patterns are several dollars 
a yard and seemingly cost out of all propor- 
tion to their value. Yet these expensive 
cottons wear for years, seldom fade, stand 
repeated washings, and are so good in design 
that they please at the end of their third or 
fourth season as much as they do at first. 
Unless buying for very temporary purposes, 
it is better to shun the cheapest qualities 
for quality counts here as in everything 
else, and the good outlast the poor ten to 
one. Sometimes among the January bar- 
gains, one picks up excellent values at half 
price. Certain patterns are closed out at 
low figures because it is not possible to obtain 
more, or for other reasons equally good. It 
is then that the wise shopper avails herself 
of her good luck, buying for the future, or for 
a more immediate need which, if she be at all 
skilled in decorative matters, she can easily 
invent. It may be merely a big pillow or 
two for a much used lounge, a cover for a 
shabby table, a slip for an upholstered 
chair, a new dress for a window seat, a chair 
cushion, or a lamp shade. Whatever it may 
be, it will add a new and interesting tone to 
a room already known by heart to the entire 
household and be doubly welcomed on ac- 
count of its freshness. 

Housewives spend much thought in devis- 
ing new dishes, that they may give variety 
to the daily menu. One tenth the time spent 
in adding a little variety to the living-room 
or dining-room would be equally profitable, 
and to this end the January shops will prove 


a great incentive. To those who live in one 
house the year around, particularly if the 
opportunity for travel and change be limited, 
a frequent rearrangement of one’s household 
belongings is recommended —with such slight 
additions as the family purse will permit 
in order to give that variety which is the spice 
of household decoration. 

And if curtains beguile the home decorator, 
a chapter in Mr. W. Shaw Sharrow’s book 
“Hints on House Furnishing,” will prove 
timely reading. His curtain suggestions are 
patly to the point. Here are fifteen of them: 
quite English to be sure, bnt perhaps all the 
better for that. 

1. Curtains are not improved when loop: 
up into dustbins. 

2. As windows should give light and air 
not a settled twilight, curtains ought not 
to block up the window recesses, but hai 
at the sides decoratively 

3. Curtains with horizontal bands 
stripes, though effective in well-chosen 
materials, make low rooms seem lower, while 
upright lines give height to low rooms 

4. English nun’s cloth is a good curtail! 
material; it goes well with many schemes « 
decoration, having the tints of ripe corn 

5. Dark green — deep peacock green 
is another color that sorts well with certa 
decorative effects. (Go slowly here.) 

6. The point to be decided is the relatior 
between your curtains and the floors and 
walls. And remember always, in this con- 
nection, that if you repeat the same local 
color in your carpet and your wall decora- 
tion and your curtains you produce timid 
harmonies that become tiresome, monoto 
nous. It is contrast that gives life to 
color-scheme. This may be 
several ways. 
carpet and oppose the walls, or be in har 
monious opposition to both, forming a sep 
arate and distinct contrast to be repeated 
let us say, in the table-cover and in plait 
hearth-tiles. 

7. If you wish to use patterned curtair 
in gay tints, remember that springtime 


attained in 
The curtains may repeat the 


effects of color are as easy to mismanage in 
decorative art as love poems are easy to mis- 


write. 
8. Another point. Many persons mi 
understand the meaning of the word “bright 


ind connect it at once with tints of a brilliant 
hue. “Bright” means that a good color 


has life, like a true note struck from a mu- 


ical instrument. Bright is the antithesis of 
nondescript color without life; and this fact 
is a guide in the choice of textile fabrics for 
nome use. 

9. Shopkeepers sometimes offer for sale 
many materials which, though beautiful by 
themselves, have not the mixed tints com- 
posed by artists and most likely to go well 
with other good colors. All artistic color is a 
mixture, and the most useful tints are those 
in which the three primaries — yellow, red, 
ind blue—are to some extent present. 
Cobalt, for instance, has a pinky tinge de- 
noting the presence of red, while indigo has 
a, green tinge showing the presence of yellow; 
and from these blues a great variety of tints 
can be made, all with broken qualities. 
Study the blues in nature and in art, and note 
in them the presence of the other primaries. 
You will soon learn that blue is blue in a 
very subtle way, and that you hesitate to 
put a name on it. 

10. Yellow, again, to be useful in art, 
must not be positive, but varied like amber, 
or deliciously gray and sweet like a primrose. 

11. The finest reds are many-hued, rang- 
ing from transparent ruby to deep purple. 

12. The safe greens in decoration have 
in them a touch of red. Hence a good dyer, 
after treating his material in the indigo vat, 
not only greens it with a good yellow, but adds 
what else may be necessary (as madder) to 
modify the color. 

13. Remember, then, that a good color 
is never too much itself: never too green, 
too yellow, too red, or too anything else; 
and hence the brightness of a good color 
never comes forward, does not seem near to 
your eyes, but keeps with distinction a cer- 
tain aloofness. It has all the qualities of 
good breeding. For this reason, when in a 
shop, turn from those colors which attract 
immediate attention. They are too loqua- 
cious to be pleasant companions. 

14. In curtains as in other materials 
some colors should be put aside at once as 
impossible. They are: vermilion, emerald 
green, drab, terra cotta, and light vivid green. 

15. Finally, curtains are made for rooms, 
not rooms for curtains. 








CHRISTIE’S 


CHARMING article on ‘‘The Christie Habit”’ 
by Edward Verrall Lucas, in which he 
om an outline of the history of the 
amous London auction room, appears 
in a recent number of The Outlook. 

Although all reading Americans have heard of 
Christie’s, and have read of the great prices paid 
there occasionally for works of art, we fancy very 
few of our compatriots have acquired the “Christie 
habit.”” By the Christie habit Mr. Lucas does not 
mean the habit of attending Christie’s sales, but 
the habit of dropping into their rooms at odd times 
tofsee what is on view. Sales are stuffy and rest- 
less occasions, but when no sale is in progress it is 
always possible comfortably and ool to study 


the walls, and, according to Mr. Lucas, it is prac- 
tically impossible to make one of these casual visits 
nding something good. 


without If one’ wants 


FAMOUS SALES-ROOMS 


to buy it there is always a commission agent hand} 
to endeavor to get it for you when the time con 
Some amateurs prefer to do their own bidding 
but Mr. Lucas doubts if they are wise. He stat 
that the National Gallery does not own a Corot 
Millet, a Mauve, or a. Daubigny — a condition 
affairs which gives point to his remark that 

and then one can fancy that collections (at Chi 
tie’s) have been brought together with the malici 


purpose of discovering to the Trafalgar Squar 
trustees their own nakedness 

Christie’s has been in existence for nearly 
years. The business had a very capable 


sagacious founder, James Christie, who had | 
a naval officer. He was born in 1730, and 1 
aged thirty-six when he held his first sale in 
rooms in Pall Mall, and thus laid the founda 
for one of the most interesting businesses in Er 


} 


history. He became the friend of Reynolds, 
Garrick, Gainsborough, and other famous men._ It 
was he who sold the library of Dr. Johnson. “With 
an easy and gentlemanlike flow of eloquence, he 
possessed,’”’ says John Nichols, “in a great degree 
the power of persuasion, and even tempered his 
public address by a gentle refinement of manners.” 
The public address, adds Mr. Lucas, has been 
abandoned now, the auctioneer merely prefaci 
the sale by a remark as to reserve or no reserve, an 
announcing the lots as they occur, without flowers 
of description. The original Christie died in 1803, 
and was succeeded by James Christie the second, 
who was a man of considerable culture and an 
antiquary of some standing. It was he who in 1824 
moved the business to King Street. On his death in 
1831, his two sons succeeded, and in course of time 
the brothers Manson came in, and Mr. Woods. 
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MY AVIARY f 


HROUGH my north window, in the win- 
try weather,— 


My airy oriel on the river shore,— 
I watch the sea-fowl as they flock together 
Where late the boatman flashed his dripping 
Oar. 


The gull, high floating, like a sloop unladen, 
Lets the loose water waft him as it will; 
The duck, round-breasted as a rustic maiden, 

Paddles and plunges, busy, busy still. 


He knows you! “sportsmen” from suburban 
alleys, 
Stretched under seaweed in the treacherous 
punt; 
Knows every lazy, shiftless lout that sallies 
Forth to waste powder, as he says, to “hunt.” 


I watch you with a patient satisfaction, 
Well pleased to discount your predestined luck; 
The float that figures in your sly transaction 
Will carry back a goose, but not a duck. 


O Thou who carest for the falling sparrow, 
Canst Thou the sinless sufferer’s pang forget ? 

Or is Thy dread account-book’s page so narrow 
Its one long column scores Thy creatures’ debt? 


Is this the whole sad story of creation, 
Lived by its breathing myriads o’er and o’er,— 
One glimpse of day, then black annihilation,— 
A sunlit passage to a sunless shore? 


Give back our faith, ye mystery-solving lynxes! 
Robe us once more in heaven-aspiring creeds! 
Happier was dreaming Egypt with her sphinxes, 
The stony convent with its cross and beads! 


How often gazing where a bird reposes, 
Rocked on the wavelets, drifting with the tide, 
I lose myself in strange metempsychosis, 
And float a sea-fowl at a sea-fowl’s side; 


The great blue hollow like a garment o’er me; 
Space all unmeasured, unrecorded time; 
While seen with inward eye moves on before me 


Thought’s pictured train in wordless pan- 
tomime. 


A voice recalls me.—From my window turn- 
ing 
I find myself a plumeless biped still; 
No beak, no claws, no sign of wings discern- 
ing,— 
In fact, with nothing bird-like but my quill. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 


HIS is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 


The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 


Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 
streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread its lustrous coil; 
Still, as the Spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew 
the old no more, 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by 
thee, 


Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is borne 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 


Through the deep caves of thought I hear a 


voice that sings :— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 


As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 


Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 


Till thou at length art free, 


Q} Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 


resting sea! 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York or elsewhere will be } 


We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them \ t 
ENVELOPE FoR Repty Must Accompany ALL InqQuiriks. Address * The In 


ITH the January sales of household 
linens before her, the practical house- 
keeper turns deaf ears and blind eyes 
to the more than usually attractive 
display of gifts for Christmas, and 

finds the most quiet corner to view the linens which 
will so soon attract everyone. The Irish, and 
Scotch, and French, and German manufacturers 
send out each year an improved quality and more 
attractive designs. The Scotch and German are 
heavier, the French lightest, and the Irish, the most 
desired, medium weight. 

It is a difficult matter to equal the Belfast linen; 
this plain double damask is so heavy and lustrous 
that many desire a plain surface. This, with a 
handsome monogram a third of the way from the 
edge of the table, and stripes of different width for 
border below the edge of the table, make perhaps 
as beautiful a foundation for the laying of the table 
as can be found. If is difficult, however, to pass 
by the flower designs — many small and more 
large, and all the flowers that ever grew, woven in 
sprays, or stiff little bouquets, or running riot over 
trellises. These are for the dinner and the napkins 
grow larger and larger, and higher priced. Seventy- 
two dollars a dozen for napkins seems a tremendous 

rice, yet it is paid by many a patron of our finest 
inen drapers. For the luncheon a bare table, 
with center piece and doilies, is more in vogue than 
ever. Many of these linens are embroidered and 
lace trimmed, while others are of handsome 
damask hemstitched. Open-work patterns are 
used, but the use of an underlining of silk, velvet, 
or satin, we are glad to say, is past. 

Mats are so indispensable to protect the table 
from the hot plates and dishes, that an asbestos 
mat, very thin, is inserted in a double mat of linen. 
Mats of crochet are often used and are very attrac- 
tive, made in sets for all dishes. They are used 
for the tumbler as well as for the plate. We have 
seen attractive breakfast cloths made of natural 
colored linen stenciled in colors or embroidered 
across the ends. The single breadths are used 
and crossed in center of table, the large monogram 
in color placed a third from the center. 

‘ & 
EDROOM linens are mostly hemstitched, 
B some plain, some embroidered and all have 
the large initial or monogram in evidence. 
This on sheets and pillow-ccses as well as towels. 
The blankets are beautiful and need not be white. 
Soft grays and tans, with attractive plaids of the 
Scotch clans are used. Comfortables with wool 
ae are most desirable, while the outside may 
any fabric, preferably soft twilled silk, the color 
to match the room. Spreads of Marseilles. are 
standard and always in stock, while displayed are 
beautiful dimities and linens, trimmed to match 
the curtains. While speaking of bedrooms, it is 
well to remember that every scheme of coloring 
has the same color in the equipment of the night 
light stand at side of bed, tray, candlestick, pitcher, 

and tumbler. 
> 


HOSE who do not receive rugs for Christmas 
gifts and are in need, will find in January 
many rare bargains. The Anatolian, Mou- 

soul, Beloochistan, and Bokhara are attractive, 
and there is a large choice. The more expensive 
Sarak, Serebend, and Samarkand can be had at 
reduced prices. These are seen at shops most 
reliable in the country. All the rug shops are 
carrying the domestic rug so much used now, 
and each one puts on his own brand. They 
are,mostly made of new cottons, although a 


I ptly furnis! 
buy, where to 
formation Bureau,” Tx 

mixture of wool is sometimes found. They all 1 
furnish to order any color or colors desired. A ver} 
durable rug, also more expensive, is called by or 
firm the “Fluff” rug. It is made from new 
old-fashioned Brussels and raveled and rewo\ 
It is heavier than the cotton mixtures and is pri 
at one dollar per yard. There is the rug called 
Shaiki rug, also one the “Comme il Faut” an 
“Olde Towne,” all of domestic make. A Shaiki1 
9x12, is appraised $27.50, while the I 
mentioned of that size w Lr from $12 to $ 
in price. 

HE “Cottage Furnitur laced on the mat 

now, by an old and firm, 
attractive and suited to the country 

the cottage bungalow vhat is more importa 
the small apartment, which needs the convenie1 
but has not the room for the larger pieces of 1 
hogany or mission oak. These pieces are made it 
simple manner and will be stained any ton 


sired, or will be furnished in the natural wood 


can be stained at home 


and know how many are 


enjoying it. Every faci 


It is interesting to 
taking up this work 
lity is given one by 


staining preparations now on the market. 


Furniture made of the 


trade name “satin walnut,” is very. suitable 
ished in different shad: 


bedroom sets. It is fin 
but the light brown is m 


American gum wood, t 


A set m 


ost effective 


in Colonial style with the big balls on the heads 


osts, we were much pleased with 


it desirable in bringing 
effects in bedrooms. A 


Its tones ma 
about good and corre 
bedstead we selected ec 


twenty-nine dollars. A large bureau with conv 


ient glass arrangement, t 
finished with balls like t 
dollars. 


- 


he supports to glass bei! 


he bedstead, was forty 


® 


ted with the old-fash 


HE dining-rooms hit Ol 
painted and gilded furniture are very 


tractive. The work after the old is 


fine and can be done to order 


The idea start 


among the artists of Cornish, Vermont, but a you 


woman in Boston is doi 
and commanding excelle 


ng very satisfactory w< 
nt prices. We know o 


few old painted chairs in the finish of gold leaf, 


grape vine pattern, cane 
preserved but the seat 
They would be beauti 





seats. The work is ¥ 


s would need recanit 
ful in any color of dinin 


room and it is astonishing how comfortable the 


chairs are. 

We know also of sor 
Sheraton furniture. Ov 
helpin 
now that were bought 
These were originally 


us, and some be: 


ne real Hepplewhit« 
i Canadian friends 
wutiful pieces are sh¢ 
in Montreal and Quel 
brought from Engla 


Some fine old dower chests have come over fr 


other lands. These are 


held at high prices I 


manufacturers of this country have awakened 


the advantages of such 


we have them now in reproductions. 


articles of furniture 


A large 


made in cedar wood is invaluable in packing aw 


the furs and woolens. The small ones, cov 
with matting or plain, finely finished wood 


handles and casters, are 
of the wardrobe which « 
andair. These are very 


six dollars to twenty-five 





T one arts and craf 
variety of lamp sha 
material. Tl cut 


1e 


convenient for all artic 
] 


ye wishes kept from 

reasonable in price 
lollars 

> 

ts shop we find an « 
les in every concei\ 

work, introducir 

in vogue. These sh 


second material, is much 
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ilers the name of the manufacturer or importer. 
ow much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED 


»usE Beautirvut, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


are far more desirable in color and design than those 
made of colored glass. They vary from ten to 


forty dollars. 


7EAVING is fascinating to many of the 
W crafters, and the rugs and other articles 
show much skill. The leather work, 
both in colored and applied, is excellent. Stencil 
work varies. The art stenciling should not be 
confounded with the commercial work. Some of 
our best designers are turning their attention to 
his method of decoration. 


7 

‘JHE interest in embroidery has been greatly 
| stimulated by the visit to this country of 
Miss May Morris, who, in addition to lectur- 

ing on this subject, has given lessons in embroidery 
and held exhibitions of her own work. We have 
also had an exhibition of California arts and crafts 
work. Here are many ideas taken from the Chinese 
and Japanese, and an introduction of the Chinese 
gold embroidery into their leather work-table 
covers, writing sets, book covers, etc., is very effec- 
tive. The leather is cut away and the gilt inserted. 
\s the Chinese gilt is real, these articles are durable. 
\ long article could be written on bags. They are 
of every size and of every material, and of all prices. 


By 
EATHER aarticles are seen in every quality 
| and in great variety. Morocco and pigskin 
seem to take the lead. All the traveling 
and dressing-table conveniences, portfolios and 
desk fittings, to say nothing of the contrivances 
for the fitting out of an automobile, etc., seem more 
beautiful in leather than in metal. Some of the 
desk sets are richly tooled in Grolier style. Pretty 
Morocco kid slippers, in brown and scarlet, folded 
into a kid case, all very flexible, are shown with the 
traveler’s outfit Brushes of all kinds are in leather 
setting, pocket-books and cases of unusual sizes, 
made in the most exquisite manner, are very appro- 
priate for gifts. 
® 


‘THE semi-precious stones are more in evidence 
| than ever, and much skill is shown in the 

metal settings and chains. The fad for 
Egyptian designs has led several jewelers to make 
special exhibitions of scarabs in semi-precious 
stones. A scarab in black opal is a decided 


novelty. 


“OME of the Zodiac designs are very attractive. 
S and when made to order have a delightful 
\ individuality. One jeweler makes a specialty 
of Zodiac things, combining the colors of each sign 
with the metal, precious stone, and ruling planet. 
The results are unique in the extreme and are much 
prized by the owners. 

® 


NOVEL candy box is hidden in the full 
A gown of an 1830 doll. She wears real valen- 

ciennes lace flounces, a pelisse of green satin, 
and an 1830 bonnet of pink satin with green trim- 
mings and rosebuds. Her head is bisque, with 
beautiful curly hair. The long 1830 curls at the 
side of the face are really bewitching. This bit of 
Paris taste and skill is nothing less than a te& 
cozy. Once the candy box, holding five pounds, 
is removed, she is a most useful and_ beautiful 
article. The price is twelve dollars (without the 
candy. 
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“I only wish 
I had 


another Face 






to shave’’— 


OLGATES 


hmANTISEPTIC 


RAPID-SHAVE POWDER 





Just sprinkle a little powder on the 
wet brush and lather your face— 


It’s Quick. 


You don’t rub in the lather with your fingers, 
nor make it in a dusty cup— 


It’s Clean. 


You do make the lather on your face—where 
your brush both works up the lather and works it in, 
while the lather softens your beard from the start. 
No skin-irritating finger-friction. Just lather-luxury 
and a soft, smooth shave— 


It’s Comfortable. 


Chemists’ analyses prove its antiseptic effect. 

The quickest and cleanest way of making as 
lasting and delightful a lather as that of our 
famous Shaving Stick. 

Trial Box for 4c. 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept.T,55 John St. 
NEW YORK 


if Makers of 
Cashmere Bouquet Soa; 


4 
THE POWDER 


* 


THAT SHORTENS “\ je 
THE SHAVE Sa 


HESS 





_ 
iS U RNA E 
Approval 


We will deliver a complete heating 
equipment at your station at factory 
prices and wait for our pay while you 
test it during 60 days of winter weather. 

The entire outfit must satisfy you or 
you pay nothing. Isn’tthis worth looking 
into? Could we offer such liberal terms 
if we didn’t know that the Hess Furnace 
excels in service, simplicity, efficiency, 
economy ? 

We are makers—not dealers—and will 
: save you all middlemens’ profits. No room 
ie for more details here. Write today for free 
we.48 48-page booklet which tells all about it. 

Your name and address on a fost card 
ts sufficient. 


HESS, 923 Tacoma Bidg., Chicago 
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It is a musical selection such as this with its deep strident bass of Ay 
cannonading, its exciting clamoring clash of arms, its resonant bugle calls, 

its high panicky treble of retreat, its rich joyous notes of triumph and 
its sad, muffled strains of lamentation over the dead — it is such a 
selection as this, not difficult, but voicing all the hope, the ambition, the struggle 
and defeat in this final tragedy of Napoleon’s career, that brings out to best advan- 
tage the wonderful range in tonal quality, the marvelous possibilities of delicate 
modulation and the delightfully responsive action of the 


FRENCH @ SONS PIANO 


The French & Sons Piano 
is also a most stylish piece 
of furniture, The finish is 
beautiful. Its design is 
most artistic and its materi- 
als are the best obtainable. 
These essentials of a per- 
fect piano exist in the 
French & Sons Piano— 
because it is made by con- 
scientious experts whose 
pride and regard for their 
reputation compel them to 
put their best energy and 
skill into every piano, 
Mr, Jesse French, Sr., has 
devoted 35 years of his life 
to the perfection of an ideal 
piano. He and his two sons 
never allow the minutest 
detail of construction or de- 
sign to escape their careful 
personal supervision. 
Pa Their factory at New 
= Castle, Indiana, is one of 
the largest and best equip- 
ped in the United States, devoted entirely to piano manufacture. Here no effort or expense is 
spared to obtain the most modern machinery and the most skilled hand-work. Purchase a 
French & Sons’ Piano and you'll be happy. 


Sent Free! Our new beautifully illustrated catalog, showing a style for every home, at 
° a price for every pocket-book, and on terms for every income. We sell direct 
where not represented. Liberal terms. Old pianos taken in exchange. Let us hear from you. 


KRELL-FRENCH PIANO COMPANY 
461 SOUTH 18TH STREET - - - - - = = NEW CASTLE, IND. 
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Historic Styles in Furniture 13 i2"100 susicauons. 


Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 














A SANITARY, FIREPROOF and INEXPENSIVE FLOOR COVERING 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, Billiard Room, Hallway 


IMPERIAL SANITARY FLOORING 


embodies all the desirable and eliminates the detrimental features of tile, hard-wood, marble and linoleum. 


It can be applied over old or new wood floors, iron, brick or concrete without expensive preparation. The 
floor is laid in plaster form and, when completed, presents a perfectly smooth, elastic, warm, non-slipping sur- 
face, without cracks or crevices to collect dirt. 


Samples and prices on request. IMPERIAL SANITARY TABLES. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE TOBYS 


HE popularity of the teapot has somewhat 
overshadowed that of the mug. Tea has 
always appealed to the feminine mind 
and the coziness and cheer of all teapots, 
large and small,have been important factors 

in their success. Not that all collectors are women, 
far from it; but in this country the larger portion 
is undoubtedly composed of the “unpunctual sex.” 
In England this is not so — and besides in Englana 
there is nothing especially feminine 
about a teapot — tea drinking being 
too universal to have any such limita- 
tions. 

In England collecting runs less to one 
particular = and more to periods 
in china making or to the work of 
special potteries. The pitcher collec- 
tions and the ten-inch plate collections 
which seem to have a special fascination 
for the American mind, are almost un- 
known over there. You will find cabi- 
nets devoted to Wedgwood, to Chelsea, 
to old Derby and important collections 
composed entirely of stone ware, salt 
glaze, etc., but the happy-go-lucky way 
of the American collector, who either 

athers in “everything old” or is 
interested only in this thing or that, 
is incomprehensible to the average Englishman. He 
does not see any sense in it and perhaps he is right. 
It is far more sensible, certainly far more educational 
to go in for periods in china as one would in furni- 
ture, but in this country it would be frightfully 
expensive and moreover it would be a “task,” and 
when a thing becomes a task it ceases to be a hobby. 

It is perhaps useless to compare American and 
English collectors. The opportunities are not only 
totally different, but the viewpoints are unlike and 
the aims are not the same. That the average 
Englishman knows a great deal more about the 
ceramic side of collecting than his American cousin 
is entirely true, and this brings us back to the point 
of view again, which in England is one of study 

uite as much as recreation. Over here we separate 
the two — perhaps that is really the only difference 
after all. 

In this country, after plates and platters, the most 
popular articles of old china have been teapots and 
—— and there are several collections numbering 

undreds of each. Bowls also have their devotees, 
but in lesser numbers which has been a matter of 
congratulation to those interested in bowls. When 
the demand is small the opportunities for findin 
specimens in any line are much greater anc 
the prices are also lower. Collecting has 
run more to rice and tea bowls than to 
miscellaneous English specimens, in 
spite of the fact that the latter field 
offers many attractions. 

Mugs like bowls have been somewhat 
overlooked, although of late there has 
been a growing interest in the old drink- 
ing mugs known as “tobys’’ “tobeys”’ 
or “‘tobies””— the first spelling being in 
general use. With the revival of cot- 
tage ornaments, old and new, the toby 
came in for its share of attention. In 
its more elaborate form it was often a 
chimney ornament, a convivial remin- 
der rather than an actual drinkin 
vessel. Many of these tobys are stil 
preserved and are to-day as brilliant 
of glaze and dazzling of color as when 
they came from the Staffordshire pot- 
teries, for Staffordshire seems to have 
been preéminently the home of this 

articular branch of what our English 
riends call the “ceramic art.” 








In our illustrations we show a variety of tob; 


some quite ornamental, well suited to flank a mant 
shelf, others frankly drinking mugs without add 
tional pretensions, a good-natured company, 1 
averse to rounding out a century in cupboard 
and on shelves, though doubtless often regretfully 
reminiscent or more jovial days. Some of 
specimens illustrated bear mugs and jugs as if | 
further emphasize their calling, others are scarcel 
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A Group of Staffordshire Tobys 


more than beer mugs conforming to the outlines 
a cocked hat, waistcoat, knee breeches and s 
buckles. There is an astonishing variety, few 1 
sembling each other enough to make real pairs. 
fact, when tobys were made in “‘sets” they wer 
often colored in a different way, in order to gi 
variety. 

The toby idea is on old one, probably early eig! 
eenth century, although the usual articles of t 


shops are late eighteenth or early nineteenth. Goo 


nineteenth specimens are desirable and in the lig! 
of several recent attempts to initiate the old, 


crude as to be almost ridiculous, any genuine tob} 
is interesting and worthy of preservation. A toby 


or two is a good addition to a corner cupboard an 
half a dozen or so look well strung along on a she 


but if a collector wishes to specialize on these lively 


bits of colored clay, it would be well to plan 
special place for them. Shallow cupboards mak 


excellent backgrounds — so do recessed cupboard 
if they receive sufficient light; shelves built betweer 
windows or between doors are also useful, and in a 


limited way a toby rail is not a bad scheme. 
rail partially filled with plates, teapots, etc., is no 


good setting for them, for they do not take kindly) 


to the usual miscellaneous array of things on a plat 
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Three Typical Tobys 
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rail. They are incongruous with fine china, or 
with any light or dainty setting. They belong with 


sturdy brick chimney-breasts and with simple, 


homely things. They have no drawing-room 
manners and are out of place there. They go with 
“eottage’’ things now, as when first made. 


Some of the best tobys are almost equal to the old 
colored statuettes in excellence of color and model- 
ing. They were made by potters of renown who 

ave to them the same care that they 
did to the shepherds and shepherdesses, 
milkmen and dairymaids, squires and 
dames, and other famous pottery pairs. 

The Wood family, notable in Staf- 
fordshire annals, made tobys which 
reached a high degree of beauty. 
Ralph Wood, one of the early members 
of this celebrated family, was noted for 
the excellence of his glazes and for the 
spirited poses of his clay people. His 
tobys are highly prized and are among 
very early specimens. He was born in 
1715 and did his best work about 1750. 
Related to the Wedgwoods by mar- 
riage, he was at one time a protégé of 
Thomas Wedgwood, father of the great 
Josiah. Many of his pieces are marked, 
others are unsigned but are recognized 
as his work by the extraordinary color values. His 
early method and the one which gave the finer re- 
sults, was to color his lead glazes with metalic oxides 
and apply each color by means of a brush. The 
range was limited, but full of charm. The colors 
lacked the brillianey and strength of later pigments, 
when a different method was employed. The later 
scheme made use of enameled colors upon a glazed 
and fired surface. The meeting and mingling of 
colors found in the early work was absent, and 
though showing a greater technical skill, the tobys 
were not nearly so charming as the earlier ones. 

Ralph Wood’s son was also Ralph and they are 
often spoken of as “the Ralph Woods.” The 
younger man used a different mark — namely “Ra. 
Wood Burslem.” The mark of the elder was “R. 
Wood,” in large capitals. Both made statueties, 
tobys and many other things, which collectors are, 
now eagerly hunting, ranking them as among the 
most interesting specimens uf English earthenware. 
Aaron and Enoch Wood belonged to this family, 
men well known to American collectors; Enoch 
especially through his connection with historical 
blue Staffordshire. 

The tobys made by the Woods are in the early 
method described —the colors being extremely 
harmonious — the flesh tints very light 
and showing none of the ruddy glow 
seen on later specimens. The proba- 
bility of finding one of these old Wood 
examples is remote, but well worth the 
search. 

Among well-known pieces from this 
Burslem pottery along other lines are 
“The Vicar and Moses,” “St. John and 
the Dragon,” “ Hudubras,”’ “Benjamin 
Franklin” and other portrait and fanci- 
ful statuettes. 

“Beautiful as are the salt-glaze 
moulds of Aaron Wood and the skil- 
fully modeled busts of Enoch Wood” 
says Frank Falkner, ‘‘the early figures 
and groups of the two Ralph Woods, 
decorated in their delicately coloured 
glazes, may be cited as being the most 
artistic and original productions in 
earthenware figures of any of our great 
English potters with the one exception 
of that extraordinary genius John 
Dwight,,of: Fulham, of whose work, in 
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Devoe Stencil Supplies 


F you are interested in stencil 
work, here’s something for you. 


Devoe special stencils in many patterns. 

Devoe advanced 3-color stencils; big 
variety. 

Devoe stencil paste-colors in tubes. 


Devoe Roman stencil colors liquid; in 
bottles. 


Devoe stencil outfits, complete for good 
work. 


Devoe special stencil brushes. 
Quality counts here; you can do 
best work with Devoe quality. 


Send for booklet on stencils; and catalog 
of art supplies. Address Department F. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street - - 
Fulton and William Streets - New York 
1214 Grand Avenue - Kansas City 


Chicago 





HESS sua’ LOCKER 


E only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 


Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel,inside andout. 


FOR YOUR BATHROOM . 
Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 
4 in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 
proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
= $7.00 and up. 
4 Send for illustrated circular. 
HESS, 923 L Tacoma Bid., Chicago 
Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. _— 

































Send for our Free Book 

It tells, with pictures, exactly how the unique air- 
refreshing is accomplished by an open fire in the JACK- 
SON VENTILATING GRATE and why the Jack- 
son produces a given temperature in the room with 14 
the fuel required by the ordinary open fire. It shows 
also how the Jackson will heat one or several rooms — 
on same or different floors. The book gives other 
valuable heating facts and illustrates our many beautiful 
4 styles of grates and mantels, Send for it to-day. 


E. A. Jackson & Bro., #7 Beckman St 
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Sending a message is only half of the 
transaction. The other, and equally im- 
portant, half consists in getting back the 
answer. 


Sometimes this is a reply to a question, 
or the acceptance or rejection of a pro- 
posal. Sometimes it is simply an acknowl- 
edgment that the message has been 
received. 


The value of the message depends upon 
getting an answer. 


When a general manager sends word 
to a representative in a distant city, he 
wants to know that his man is there, that 


vice. 


Che 
Instantaneous 





he receives the message, and that he will 
act. 


If the answer is not final, but raises 
another question, there is no delay. The 
other question can be settled at once. It 
is possible, in one telephone interview, 
to come to a decision which could not 
have been reached without the instan- 
taneous answer. 


Each answer is made instantaneous by 
the Bell telephone service. 


The Bell system, with its ten million 
miles of wire, provides the instantaneous 
answer for anybody, anywhere, at any 
time. 


Increased use of the Long Distance Telephone means greater 
results in every line of human endeavor. 
efficiency means One Policy, One System, Universal Ser- 
Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


Telephone 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 











Historic Styles in Furniture 


NOW READY 
190 pages. 100 illustrations. 
Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 














Also Gorton Quick Opening Radiator Valve 








HEATING 


WITH THE 


GORTON SIDE-FEED BOILER 
Insures a warm building day or night in coldest weather 
Send for Catalogue and Prices . 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO.., 96 Liberty Street, New York 


77 Oliver St., Boston; Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
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NABIS 
Sugar Wafers 


One is never at a loss what to 
offer guests for refreshment, 
dessert or after dessert — if 
NABISCO Sugar Wafers 
are always kept in the home. 
The most delightful confection 


ever conceived. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





in 10 cent Tins 
Also in Twenty-five cent Tins 














an entirely different school, so very few examples 
are known to remain.” 
And old rhyme on pottery runs: 
Here plastic clay the potter turned 
To pitcher, dish, jug, pot or pan, 
As in his kiln the ware was burned, 
So burned the patriot in the man, 
Into persistent shape, which no 
Turning could change back to dough. 
It might be broken, ground to dust, 
But ne’er made ductile as at first. 









A Large Tobey Made at Burslem 


HARMONY AND CONTRAST 


HE secret of a charming home lies in put- 
ting things together that belong together 
and in selecting objects that are suitable 
for their purpose as well as good to look 
at. An ideal room has no useless furniture 

in“it, chairs that may not be sat upon, tables 
that are too fancy for any real use, bric-a-brac 
that is too ugly or too numerous to give pleasure 
to the eye or to have any real meaning in the 
scheme of the room. 

Sometimes too perfect harmony is monotonous, 
and a note of contrast becomes necessary. 

Of course, the preceding suggestions are for the 
house which is being furnished anew. In old 
houses, where the furniture has been acquired at 
different times, such complete schemes are not 
always possible. 

In this case, the best effects are gained by making 
the new additions as simple po unobtrusive as 
possible, so that their newness or glaring color 
may not jar in the rest of the room. 











BACK NUMBERS OF 








five dollars. 








INDOORS 


AND OUT 


The Homebuilders’ Magazine, presenting large and small Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Hunting and Guest 
Lodges, and other Modern Structures, with Plans and Estimates of cost. House Altering and Maintenance, 
Building Methods and Economies, useful advice and suggestions given by experts. Gardening, Civic Art, Fur- 


nishing, Decorating and Collecting, Economics of Housekeeping, etc. Each issue about 70 pages 10 x 13 inches. 
We have secured a small supply, and while it lasts we will send twenty-three numbers — express paid — for 


Don’t delay. When this stock is gone, no other copies can be had. 


| THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 


246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Fortunes in Texas Fruit 








THINK OF IT! 


\ single crop will pay for your land. A fig or- 
chard will provide a competent income for life. 
Better than a savings bank, life insurance or 
development bonds. South Texas grows the 
finest figs in the world. 


Crop Failures are Unknown 


The famous Aldine fig preserves made near 
Houston are the choicest and finest produced 
anywhere. Texas fig crops are invariably large 
and profitable. There's a fine local cash market 
for the fruit. Fig culture offers enjoyable occu- 
pation and independence to the investor. 


We offer one acre, set in figs, and 
one town lot, BOTH for $230.000 


payable $10.00 down and $10.00 per month, with- 
out interest, no payments when sick, clear war- 
ranty deed in case of death. 

Texas leads the world in production of Pecans. 
The Satsuma Orange grows to perfection in South 
Texas. Figs, Pecans and Oranges form a trio of 
money makers hard to beat. 

Orange groves on similarterms. For safe and 
profitable investment this has no equal. 








Address 


E. C. ROBERTSON, General Sales Manager 
50 Kiam Bldg., Houston, Texas 


























Banjo Clock, $26.00 


40 inches long, 10 inches wide 
This is but one specimen of our com- 
plete assortment of 


Antique and Colonial Furniture 
Also choice bits of bric-a-brac, Brass Goods and 
Sheffield Plate. We save you 15% to 40% on big 
} store prices. Call or write for descriptive literature. 
N. H. GULSTRAND & CO. 
Established 1894 
4350 Evanston Avenue, Cor. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


Formerly 407-409 N. Clark Street 


"Home-Making, the New Profession" 
Isa 70-page hand-book— it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers and for well-paid positions 
Bulletins: “The Up-To-Date Home”—]abor-saving devices,48 pp., 54 ill.. 
tocents. “Food Values’’— practical dietetics 32 pp., 13 iil., 10 cents. 
American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


——_—<———— 


WANAMAKER’S 
Sporting Goods Department 


is in charge of Mr. A. H. Findlay, better known as “Alex. Findlay, 
The Daddy of American Golf.” Through the medium of the 
Wanamaker Mail Order Service, Mr. Findlay will be pleased to take 
up, with those who cannot call in person, all questionsinvolving the lines 
of sport to which he has devoted his life. His advice and experience 
are at your service. On Tennis and Golf his decisions, as you know, 
are accepted as the last word. If you Anow just what you want in 
the way of aclub or racket—or if you have no idea what you want— 
Mr. Findlay is the man to whom to tell your troubles. Address, 


Section 4 JOHN WANAMAKER _ New York 


























’ By >tencnes froin 

Don t Be Knocked Over Seaioerd Debris 

on Are conditions at the 

x back of your house as at- 

tractive as in this pic- 
ture? 

Why not look up the 
Stephenson Method. 7 
yearson the market, and 
if satisfied, protect the 
health of your family by 
installing 


The Stephenson 
Underground 
Garbage Receiver 

which removes all objections of the old swill-tub. 





The Underground Refuse Receiver for Ashes, etc. 
The Underground Earth Closet for Camps 

The Portable Metal House for Above 

The Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel—Outwears two 





Sold Direct Send for Circulars on each 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


23 Farrar Street LYNN, MASS. 





HOUSES AND 
HOUSES 
OUSES ean 
have a great 
deal of char- 
acter. Some 
of it comes 
from the way they are 
built and thesurround- 
ings, but moreofit from 
the life that is lived in 
them. People who live 
a gloomy, starved, and 
narrow life cannot con 
ceal the fact from their 
guests, even though 
they assume a different 
manner while their 
guests are in the house. 
The rooms themselves 
tell the tale of a certain 
barrenness and dreari- 
ness that the homes of 
such families get. 

On the other hand, 
who has not been in 
houses that breathed 
cheer the moment you 
entered them? It was 
in little things —the 
books and trifles lying 
about, the chairs in 
just the right places for 
comfort, the cushions, 
and the expression of 
the walls and windows 
— for walls and win- 
dows do have expres- 
sion. It was a differ- 
ence between a home 
people like to visit and 
the other kind. 








RUGS 
HE chief color 
of the rug 
should be the 
chief color of 
the walls— 
not necessarily the 
same tone, but harmo- 
nizing tonesof the same 
shade, says The 
Woman’s Home 
Companion. Ifthe 
walls are a soft yellow, 
arug with different 
shades of brown, and 
to give the needed 
note of contrast, dull 
soft red and blues, 
would look well in the 
room. This kind of rug 
would also go well with 
green or blue walls. 
The proportion of the 
different colors in arug 
may make or mar it for 
one’s special use. In 
choosing arug it is best 
to have a feeling of one 
predominant color, 
with the ot her colors 
adding the snap that 
contrast gives, and 
forming a delightful 
whole. 


Daddy (who always 
comes for his good- 
night kiss) — May I 
comein? Voice of Nurse 
JSrom inside(reproving) 
—But youcan’t receive 
your daddy in your 
chemise. Dolly (poking 
head out of door) — 
You can come in now, 
daddy; it’s off. — Tit- 
Bits. 
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This room attracts you because it is restful, restrained and digni- 
fied in decoration and in furnishing. The color note for the scheme 
is struck by the rich nut-brown stain No. 688 under Nogloss 
finish, which has been given the standing woodwork. The wall cover- 
ing of two tones of golden brown in lighter shades harmonizes per- 
fectly with the woodwork, and the furniture is stained to match this. 
The windows are hung with thin yellow scrim with over draperies of 
raw silk in Gobelin blue. The same blue appears in the floor covering. 


HIS is an inexpensive room. Such a room costs no 


more than one in which the colors and furnishings are 











inharmonious. 


MARGARET GREENLEAF, Consulting Deco- 
rator for the Murphy Varnish Company, will tell you 
practically and simply exactly how to get the best artistic 
effects (which are comfortable as well), in your own home. 
No charge is made for this service. Complete color 
schemes, with samples showing color for wood trim, wall 
covering, and drapery materials, are supplied. Write 
today and send your floor plans, or a rough draft of them. 


Remember, your plan is individually considered. The 
scheme sent is composed for you. No stock schemes or 
stock color drawings are supplied by Miss Greenleaf, 
whose reputation as a Consulting Designer is National. 


This service is absolutely FREE. 


Miss Greenleaf may be seen at 345 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, between eleven and three o'clock, or by 
appointment. 


Address Department of Decoration 


Murphy Varnish Company 
345 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








THE HOME GARDEN 


CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 











MIDWINTER WINDOW-BOXES A NEIGHBORHOOD GARDEN CLUB “The people living on River Street were ready 


, HE most satisfactory way to grow plants N The School Garden Book, recently publish to make their street as good as any other now that 
in the house to which no conservatory by -Charles Scribner’s Sons, Mr. Philip Emer they had set about it. Others had little parks. 
is attached, is in a good window-box son gives this interesting account of su They must have them. There was the triangle 
made to fit the window. This box should garden club as may well be formed in where the street from up-town met the river road. 
be either of sheet zinc, reinforced with wire locality: Why not trees, greensward and flowers there for all? 

rods, or of wood, lined with zinc. If of zine, it “Tt is not exactly a club,” he writes, “for it 1 [he Superintendent of Streets promised that he 

should be painted on the outside with dark green _ no written constitution and no president. But t would aid. An agent of a firm dealing in trees 
paint; if of wood, it should be finished on the children of the neighborhood have worked agreed to sell three fine elms and some shrubs at 
outside to correspond with the surrounding wood- gether as well as though elaborately organized, an half price and the money was raised in a few days. 
work. The box may rest in the window-sill; or all members have gardens. One of their teacl [wo carpenters of the street helped the boys make 
better on a shelf or bracket slightly below it. The was responsible for the club. Several leader tree guards in advance. When the street depart- 
box need not be over five inches deep and six among the children of the neighborhood were |! ment ploughed up the triangle and brought in more 
inches wide. It need have no provision for drain- pupils, and inspired by her encouraging enthusiasm Soil, the boys were ready to place the trees, shrub- 


bery and sod borders. River Street had a park. 

“The home gardens had been advanced mean- 
while. Enthusiasm is contagious; the children 
caught it from Miss Alden, their parents from 
them. Fathers recalled boyhood days in other 
countries, or work years before on New England 
farms. They took hold and showed how to spade 
up the soil and how to work the fertilizer in; and 
when the boys got tired the fathers often kept their 
courage up by working with them after supper. 
Mothers remembered the flowers they used to love 
and showed just how to plant the seeds when the 
=r ready. Every one had a share in the 
WOrk. 

‘Before enthusiasm thought of waning the judges 
came. When these three gardeners from other 
neighborhoods visited River Street in early May 
they found twenty-seven garden plots so far ad- 
vanced as to deserve awards. Six workers were 
given first rank, nine second rank and twelve third 
rank. The prizes were plants, partly grown in the 
school garden. An automobile trip to famous 
market gardens and fine estates in a town ten miles 
distant were pianned as a prize for those who 
earned first rank. The inhabitants of River Street 
often dodged automobiles up town and dreamed 
of a time when they might own or at least ride in 
one. But every first rank gardener seemed disap- 
pointed at this award and begged plants instead. 
Pressed for a reason, they oat that while a ride 
would be delightful it would soon be but a memory, 
while the plants would grow on and the hardy 
flowers would increase as the years went by. They 
had the gardener’s true spirit; they received their 
plants and also the promise of the ride and plants 


age of surplus water if you will use common sense 
in watering the plants. 
Some very satisfactory pottery window-boxes 
‘ are now on sale in the best shops of the largest 
cities. They are not especially expensive, ad- 
mirable ones being sold for five dollars each. 
Being provided with the best box your means 
; allows, there are many attractive plants to put in 
it. Make up your mind that you want a beautiful 
flower picture and not a cheap chromo. Then 
confine your choice to one sort of plant for filling 
the box and eliminate the miscellaneous assortment & 
so commonly seen. ass nearly every day a en 
window in which a calla lily shoots up from among 
a lot of geranium plants. The calle spoils the 
eranium; the geraniums return the compliment. 
A window full of geraniums may be beautiful, as 
may also a window full of callas. But the lines 
of the plants are so different that the two do not 
combine to advantage. 

Various flowering plants may be used to ad- 
vantage in the window-boxes. For a northern or 
eastern exposure where comparatively little direct 
i | sunshine comes in, the primroses are very desirable. 

The charming little baby primrose, or Forbes’ 

primrose, is delightful when grown as a unit of 

display in a window-garden. Leaves and flowers 

are small, but the latter are produced in such 

} abundance that they make an attractive mass of 
y | bloom. The Obconica primrose has much larger 
f blossoms and is perhaps the best long-blooming 
window-plant. The leaves and stems are said to be 

poisonous to the touch of some ee but these 

\ unfortunates must be very rare. have never 
known personally a case of such poisoning. The 


they determined to make the garden of their stree 
as successful as their school garden 

‘“‘Their home street was discouraging in its loo 
and reputation. The were small and 
weather-beaten. The yards were uncared f 
wastes of weeds. It was small wonder that movin; 
day came often, and that none was proud of a hor 
on River Street. 


1 
nouses 








Chinese primroses have more beautiful blossoms 
than the Obconica sort, but they do not remain in 
blossom for so long a period. 

For a southern or western window the Lorraine 
begonias make a splendid show of blossoms for a 





as well if they should gain first rank when the 
gardens were judged the middle of June. 

“The full story of. River Street would be unduly 
long and indeed it has yet to be lived in large part. 
The success of the first season has been surpassed 





| long season. For these windows also the better at many homes, even: though some have been at 
i kinds of geraniums serve admirably if selected os times;discouraged. The par ite with a central 
He with discrimination as to colors. tes s bed of hardy flowers. The city has commenced 
Hf In the way of foliage there are many plants that : so aE. to reclaim and beautify the river bank. Landlords 
Hi are beautiful for window-boxes. Nothing is more Narcissi in a Pottery Window Box have ventured to invest in repairs and improve 
Ww satisfactory than the ag ones asparagus, which ments. A few tenants have arranged to purchase 
te grows splendidly in such boxes and may be kept their homes. The corner saloon at the end of the 
] on year after year. In summer the boxes ma) ce “Miss Alden, let us call her, had commenced in street is not gaining business, however. Some of 
placed in the shelter of porch or veranda, where midwinter to arouse interest in home garden 18 formerly constant patrons often spend spring 


evenings with their children in the home garden, 
and the benches on the grassy bank under the 
willows by the river, across the road from the little 
park, form a pleasant place for good fellowship after 
the toil of a hot summer day.” 


they will continue to develop and be in splendid 


to dev plans. Books and catalogs were at hand, and every 
j condition to bring inside in autumn. Good plants 

; 

i 

$ 


now and then some pupil put his garden plan on the 
board that it might be discussed with the class 
But the River Street children seemed hopeless 
“What was the use,” they thought. So Miss 
Alden talked it over with them one night when 


H of this asparagus for starting the box may be ob- 
ie tained from florists for about fifteen cents each. 
5 Sprenger’s asp: is even more hardy in its 
ability to withstand neglect than the plumose form. 














iS It is coarser in foliage but nevertheless makes a they had stopped to help her. Encouraged by her A GREAT ORCHID SHOW a 
iy ba good window-plant when massed in boxes. faith in them, they were aroused to share her belief HE most splendid display of Orchids ever 
ite he most beautiful display for window-boxes that they might make their neighborhood one | seen in Ammerion is being planned for 
ie from January to April consists of the spring-flower- claim with pride. Boston next May. It is to be held in the 
yt ing bulbs. It is probably too late to start these “Interest spread. The pennies and nickels that building of the + Aller andre Horticultural 
rie bulbs now, but many people have them already ordinarily went for candy or moving-picture shows Society, which has set aside four thousand 
a | started and others can buy them in bud at the were saved for seeds. The River Street children dollars for prizes— one of the largest amounts 
i florist’s. Remove them from the pots and trans- of other grades occasionally gathered in Miss _ ever offered at a flower show. The leading orchid 
4 plant them directly in the window-box. Use only Alden’sroom. Real work ccmmenced also. Rub- growers were notified of the plan a year that 
if one kind of bulb at a time and you will have a _bish was cleaned away, fences and sheds were re- they might have time to prepare for their exhibits. 
j flower show worth while. Daffodils, crocuses, paired. The boyish attempts at betterment Such a show of this splendid family will be of 
i) tulips,{“hyacinths, and the host of varieties of aroused a few fathers to help and secured approval ‘ 


a to flower-lovers everywhere, and 


narcissus all do well in this way. of places for vegetable and flower garders. will doubtless attract visitors in great numbers. 
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Build a Greenhouse 


HAT is to say, let us build it for you. Our 
"T eathod of building is radically different from 
others. We do not ship a lot of materials 

of various lengths and sizes, and then senda gang of 
men to cut them up and fit them, on your grounds. 

Neither do we keep your place in general dis- 
order for months. Every piece of iron and wood 
is cut, fitted and given a coat of paint at our 
factory, before being shipped to you. 

The men can start to erect the house at once. 
Everything goes together with great rapidity. 

When finished you have a thoroughly up-to- 
date, practical and unusually attractive house that 
will grow things the way you want them grown. 

This particular house is 18 feet wide and 50 
feet long. If you are interested, we will gladly 
send you other views of it, so you can get an idea 
how it will look on your grounds, or perhaps 
you would rather have one of our catalogs show- 
ing several different subjects? 


Lord and Burnham Co., Irvington, N.Y. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
St. James Bidg. Tremont Bldg. Heed Bldg. The Rookery 














Save Your Trees This Year 
—I Want to Help You! 


They are the crowning majesty of the hills and the eternal 
glory of the vales; they greet us with no touch of reproach each new 
day and each new year; they stand guard over our homes and 
serve as trusty sentinels on the highways on which we daily pass; 
they forget not nor fail to keep the constant vigils for which the 
Creator designed them, even when wounded, neglected and abused. 


Let This Be Your New Year Resolve 
—To Care for These Silent Friends! vse tress 


To let your watchfulness supply their lack of voice ; to bestow upon them the tokens of tender- 
ness and affection; to have their diseases treated, their wounds healed and their lives pro- 
longed. The handsome and complete book, ‘‘Our Wounded Friends, the Trees’’—free to any 
owner of fine trees—will tell you what should be done; the force of tree experts trained 
in the School of Practical Forestry founded by me and operated by my sons will do it. I 
want to have the personal pleasure of knowing that during the new year you will start 
to save your trees—the salvation of trees has been the consecrated purpose of my life. Write 
me for a copy of the book and suggestions. Address me as follows: 


JOHN DAVEY, Room 3 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, KENT, OHIO 





























You waste energy holding books. 
Let EVERYBODY’S BOOKREST 
hold your book correctly. 

Sit or lie relaxed, in comfort, and 
read in healthful positions. 
Requires no fastening, solid mahogany, 
prepaid, money order, $1.50. Check $1.60. 





= 
Many other uses 


DR. E.S. ANTISDALE, 1023 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











Have you a farm, a garden or even a back yard? 


Be an up to date Gardener 


With the Sunlight Double Glass Sash all the hard work con- 
nected with hot bed gardening is eliminated because covering with 
mats and boards is unnecessary. The plants get all the light all 
time and are therefore stronger and earlier. 

Youdon’t have to cover Sunlight Sash. A 5-Sinch cushion 
of dry air between two layers ofglass takes the place of old-fashioned 
mats or boards, protects the plants even in zero weather. 

Think of having fresh | .ttuce and radishes from your own 


—, 
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hot-bed, besides tomato, cauliflower and 
cabbage plants ready to setout justas soon 
as the spring opens up, and ready to eat or 
to sell when such things area treat. 
rite today for ‘“‘FOUR PLAN FOR FIVE SASH”’, a nei pam 
that Bats interest you. Now is the time to try your hand at winter garden: 
Prepraid freight offer, safe delivery prea ag 


The Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 
945 E. Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky 























Apples 6c, Peach 5c, Plum 12c, 
Cherry 15c. Best quality,good 
bearers, grafted stock,not 
—— Concord 
rapes $2.50 per 100. 
Farm Seeds. Our 
lings $1.00 per < tf \arge illustrated cat- 
a Ww — free. Also free 
° acket of “‘New 
‘omato, the best 
of all tomatoes. 


German Nurseries, 
Box 243 Beatrice, Neb. 































Sheep Manure 


@ Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or 
bed odors. Helps nature hustle. Forgarden, 
lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
$4 0 LARGE BARREL. Cash with Order. 
Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply Now 
The Pulverized Manure (o., 24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 

















Our pure Northern-grown Clovers will fertilize any 


soil and increase yields on New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio farms 50 to 100 per cent. We 
are the largest growers of Clover, Timothy and Grass 
Seeds in the world. Postal gets new Seed Catalog. 
Enclose 10c in stamps for fine samples of Clover, 
Alfalfa, Oats, Barley, Wheat, Grass, etc. Address 
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The Power for Dependable 
Water Service 


If you are the owner of fine premises and have your 
heart set on acharming, out-of-town building site, don’t 
worry about the water supply. You may have all the 
advantages of being connected with the city water main 
by installing one of the simple, reliable 


I. H. C. Gasoline Engines 


With a pumping plant operated by an I. H.C. engine, youare 
assured of an ample water suppiy for fire protection, filling service 
tanks, for storage, lawn and garden sprinkling, stable use, etc. 
The engine is always ready and will pump water economically 
and dependably. You will have the right to use water without 
stint and without the visits of the meter man—and by’connecting 
with a line shaft you may have power at any time fot operating 
all kinds of machines. 





I. H. C. engines are made in so many styles and sizes that 
you will find something to meet your exact requirements. 
For catalog and particulars address 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated ) 


33 Harvester Building Chicago, U.S. A. 
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“THE END OF CANNON 


BEAUTI 


ISM” 


History has been making fast since 
Success Magazine’s remarkable fight last 
March. The revolt against the House ma- 
chine was then far from strong. The at- 
tempt to crush it brought Cannon, Aldrich, 
President Taft, Tammany Hall, and nearly 
all the Cabinet Officers and Senators to- 


gether in an extraordinary alliance. Ev 


er 


since that critical period the movement 
has been gaining strength. Cannon and 


his machine appear to be doomed. 


The whole inside story of these recent 
developments, with a forecast of the prog- 
ress in national affairs possible under 
an intelligent Speaker, will appear in the 


January 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Ten Cents a Copy. One Dollar a Year 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Three dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid Renew as early as possibl 
to any part of the United States; $3.50 toCanada; a break in the rec ‘eipt of the 





to foreign countries comprised in the Postal dealers, Postmasters, and N« 


le, in order to avoid 
numbers. Book 


wsdealers rece 


Union, $4.00. subscriptions. ra tKe 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- oe —y ~ . lg ance , tape — 
less made by registered letter, or by check, vee Sees RAs °% oo a brio si 
express order, or postal order. e tor manuscripts ane 1 ‘ustrath ns suomiitted, 

but uses all due caution in their care. 

When a change of address is desired, both Entered as second-class matter Feb. 5, 1897, 
the old and the new address should be given. at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under Act of 

The trade supplied by the American News March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1908. Trade-mark 
Company and its branches. registered. All rights reserved. 

The House Beautiful oe 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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SH ‘ 
NONSENSE 


Mrs. Bleecker (upstairs) — Bridget, have you 
irned the gas on in the parlor as I told you? 

T he New Domestic Jewel — Yis, mum; can’t yez 
ell it? — Christian Advocate. 





“The trip has had its discomforts,”’ said Noah, 
as the ark settled on Mount Ararat. “Yes,” 
replied his wife. “But it is a comfort to land 
without being troubled by the customs inspectors.” 

Washington Star. 


Vamma — Edgar, didn’t I tell you not to take 
any more preserves from the jar? Edgar — Yes, 
na. Mamma — Then, if you wanted some, why 
didn’t you ask forthem? Edgar — ’Cause I wanted 
some. — Modern Society. 





A CYNICAL MISS 
Do you fancy,” asked he, “that a fellow like me 
Could make you contented and happy?” 
Her answer: “ Well, yes, perhaps so, unless 
He was too nearly like you,” crushed Chappy. 
— Nixon Waterman. 








Viss Homeleigh — Perhaps you won’t believe 

, br it a strange man tried to kiss me once. Miss 

itting — Re ally! Well, he’d have been a strange 
man if he’d tried to kiss you twice. — /llustrated 
Bits 

Confidence Man — Why, how do you do, Mr. 
Wilson. I met you last Westerner — See 
here, young fellow, my name aint Wilson. My 
name’s John Jones alias Pete Rodney, alias Jim 
Hall, alias Joe Peters. So you better move on. — 
Western Times. 





ZDS 


Each night on an upright she lbs, 
Making strange and cacophonous sds; 
Her muscles gain ozs 
As wildly she pozs, 
Till the cop hies him hence on his rds. 
— Scranton}Times. 





Pr proprietor of a menagerie relates that one 

s lions once had a thorn taker. out of his paw 

by a French major in Algeria. The lion after- 
wards ran over the list of officers belonging to the 
regiment of his benefactor, and out of gratitude 
devoured both the colonel and lieutenant-colonel’ 
whose places were then filled by the good major’ 








\ Kentucky couple,” said Mrs. Simpkins, 
‘got married a few days ago after a courtship 
which had lasted fifty years.”” “I suppose,” re- 
plied Mr. Simpkins, “the poor old man had become 
too feeble to hold out any longer.’’ — Chicago 
Record- Herald. 








“You simply can not trust anybody!” declares 
o lady. “My maid, whom I hed the utmost 
sonfidence in, left me suddenly and took with her 
ny beautiful pearl brooch.” “That is too bad,” 
pe Meter the friend. ‘Which one was it?” 
‘The at very pretty one I smuggled through last 
wring.’’ — Life. 





Ur. Green — Now I’m going to tell you some 
thing, Ethel. Do you know that last night, at 
your party, your sister promised to marry me? 
1ope you'll forgive me for taking her away. Little 

thel — F orgive you, Mr. Green! Of course I will 
Why, that’s what the party was for! — Tit-Bils, 








AY, AY 
‘Troubles never come singly,” 
Observed some ancient guy, 
Well, we don’t know; we’ve seen a man 
With only on? black eye. 
— Boston Transcript. 
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Houses Varying in Cost from $3,500 to $250,000 are Being Built 


Fireproof 


with 
Terra Cotta 
Hollow Tile 


Even if you do not build 
fireproof throughout, you 
will find Hollow Tile an 
extremely valuable ma- 
terial for wall and par- 
tition construction 























Read this page 
through — then 
A house built of Hollow Tile, and fireproof all through. Cost, complete, $4,500 ask for our book 





Besides the inestimable value of their being fireproof, buildings of Hollow Tile throughout are better 
than frame, brick-and-wood, or concrete-and-wood, because they are of 


Enduring Masonry Construction Throughout 


By reason of the indestructibility of the material and their substantial construction, these houses 


Cost Far Less for Maintenance and Repairs 


than is the case with buildings of frame or brick-and-wood. Floors of wooden joist construction warp and crack. Floors of Fireproof 
Terra Cotta Hollow Tile endure for all time. 

Exteriors of frame houses must be painted frequently; walls of Cement Coated Terra Cotta Hollow Tile, never. Walls of wood, 
stone, concrete or brick absorb, retain and carry to the interior of the house the frost of Winter and heat of Summer. The air space 
in walls of Terra Cotta Hollow Tile furnishes complete insulation against atmospheric conditions, thereby reducing the cost of heating 
to a minimum, and buildings of this material, compared with brick, frame, stone, concrete or a combination of all four, are 


Warmer in Winter—Cooler in Summer 


Houses with walls of brick, stone, concrete or frame, must be ““furred’’ or lined with wood to be plastered, and they carry 
sound vibrations and are subject to the penetration and ravages of vermin. Terra Cotta Hollow Tile Houses require no furring, the 
plastering being applied direct to the Hollow Tile, and they are 


Moisture Proof —Sound Proof — Vermin Proof 


When it is considered that a residence with all these advantages and completely Fireproof can be built at as low cost as one of brick, brick-and- 
wood, stone-and-wood, concrete, or frame, is it not worth while to talk with your architect about this modern construction ? 


All competent architects are familiar with methods of designing and build- 





ing houses of Terra Cotta Hollow Tile. A copy of our book showing how 





houses are constructed of Fireproof Terra Cotta Hollow Tile will be sent 
upon request. 


National Fire Proofing Company 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Hollow Tile 


Contractors for Construction of Fireproof Buildings. The largest 
Company in the world devoted exclusively to the business of fire- 
proof construction. Capital — Twelve and one-half Million Dollars 





Pittsburg, Fulton Bldg. Chicago, Com’! National Bank Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. New York, Flatiron Bldg. 
Washington, D. C., Colorado Bldg. Minneapolis, Lumber Exchange 
Boston, Old South Bldg. Cleveland, Cuyahoga Bldg. 
a oe es — ~ a. O., City National Bank Bldg. Cama Hell Tle 
St. Louis, Bank of Commerce Bldg. s Angeles, Union Trust Bidg. pi eproof floor « wall construction 
Ask our nearest office for San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. Toronto, Can., Traders Bank Bldg. re ~ — = Tile 
a copy of this book 26 Factories throughout the United States 























R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 





Absolutely Unconditionally Gu 


Anywhere Everywhere Alwa 


“The Ideal sold by Deeds, not by Promises 
Type of- By Execution, not by Elocution 


BART UREL by the Pioneers of electri: 
Imported Hess-Bright Bearings and 40-cell Ex 
exclusively in Woods construction, attain for Wood: 
ments in mileage and endurance equalled by no othe: 
Luxurious beauty and dignity has made the \ 
chosen car of those who choose the best. Spe: 
for solid rubber tires. 
Send fc 


Woods Motor Vehicle Co., Chicago, 


aranteed 


thicle builders. 
Batteries, used 
ctrics achieve- 
lectric Vehicle. 
ls Electrics the 


ly constructed 


linois 








